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Not a Candidate for Renomunation 


ANALYSIS OF THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at the Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner, Washington, D.C., March 29, 1952 


AM very happy to be here tonight. This makes seven 

Jefferson-Jackson dinners that I have spoken to in the 

city of Washington, I hope to appear on several more, 
in one capacity or another, 

They have all been wonderful dinners. One of the things 
I like about the dinners is the fact that they are political 
meetings. I like political meetings and I like politics. 

Politics—good politics—is public service. There is no life 
or occupation in which a man can find a greater opportunity 
to serve his community or his country. 

I have been in politics more than thirty years, and I know 
that nothing else could have given me greater satisfaction. 
I have had a career from precinct to President and I’m a 
little bit proud of that career. 

I am sure that all of you here tonight are very much in- 
terested in the Presidential election this year. 

In view of that fact, I thought I would give you a little 
analysis of the political situation as I see it. 

The political situation in this country may look compli- 
cated, but you can find the key to it in one simple thing: 
the Republicans have been out of office for twenty long 
years—and they are desperate to get back in office so they 
can control the country again. 

For twenty years the Republicans have been wandering 
in a political desert—like camels looking for an oasis, They 
don’t drink the same thing as camels do, though. And if 
they don’t find it pretty soon, the Republican party may die 
out, altogether. 

And you know, I would hate to see that happen. I would 
like to help keep the Republican party alive, if that is at all 
possible. So I am going to offer them a little advice about 
the error of their ways. 

There are some very good reasons why the Republicans 
have been out of office so long and haven’t been able to get 
back in control. 


The first reason is that they were voted out in 1932 be- 
cause they had brought the country to the brink of ruin. 

During the Nineteen Hundred and Twenties, the Repub- 
lican Administrations drew back in petrified isolation from 
our world responsibilities. They spent all their time trying 
to help the rich get richer, and paid no attention to the wel- 
fare of the workers and the farmers. All in all, they paved 
the way for the biggest economic smash-up this country has 
ever seen. 

That is the reason the Republicans were thrown out of 
office in 1932 and one of the very good reasons why they 
have been kept out ever since. The people don’t want any 
more “great depressions.” 

The second reason why the Republicans have been out of 
office for twenty years is that the Democratic party has been 
giving the country good government. 

Instead of trying to build up the prosperity of the favored 
few, and letting some of it trickle down to the rest, we have 
been working to raise the incomes of the vast majority of 
the people. And we have been steadily expanding the base 
for prosperity and freedom in this country. The people have 
kept right on re-electing Democrats because we have been 
serving them well and they know it. 

The third reason the Republicans have been kept out of 
power for twenty years is because they have never been able 
to agree on a sensible program to put before the country. 
They have been on almost every side of every question, but 
they have seldom or never been on the right side. 

In 1936, they said the New Deal was terrible and they 
were against it and all its works. And in the election that 
fall they just lost by a landslide. 

In 1940, they admitted there might be some good in some 
parts of the New Deal, but they said you needed a Repub- 
lican to-run it. And they were overwhelmingly beaten again. 

In 1944, the Republicans said the New Deal might have 
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been good in its day, but it had gotten old and tired and it 
was no good any more. But the people didn’t agree, and the 
Republicans were snowed under once more. 

Now, in 1948, they said—well, as a matter of fact, by 
1948 they were so sure of winning that they really didn’t 
bother to take a position on anything. And they got just 
exactly what they deserved. They got another good licking. 

By now the Republicans can’t figure out what to do. 
Every day you hear a new Republican theory of how to win 
the election of 1952. 

One theory they have is that they ought to come right 
out and say they are against all the advances the country 
has made since 1932. 

This is the kind of a dinosaur school of Republican 
strategy. They want to go back to prehistoric times. Re- 
publicans of this school say : 

“Let’s stop beating about the bush—let’s say what we 
really believe. Let’s say we're against social security—and 
we're against the labor unions and good wages—that we’re 
opposed to price supports for farmers—that we’re against 
the Government doing anything for anybody except big 
business.” 

Now, I have a lot of sympathy for these Republicans. 
They have been hushed up for a long time. They would 
certainly be happier if they could tell the truth for once 
and campaign for what they really believe. It would be 
good for their souls. But it wouldn’t be good for their party 
or for the country either. This dinosaur school of Repub- 
lian strategy would only get the dinosaur vote—and there 
are not very many of them left over at the Smithsonian. 

Next there is the Republican theory that the Republicans 
can win if they oppose the foreign policy of the United 
States. They can’t agree among themselves as to how they 
want to oppose it, but most of them want to oppose it 
somehow. 

Some Republicans seem to think it would be popular to 
pull out of Korea, and to abandon Europe, and to let the 
United Nations go to smash. They reason this way—‘‘The 
American people aren’t very bright. Let’s tell them they 
don’t have to build up defenses, or serve in the Army, or 
strengthen our Allies overseas. If they fall for that, then 
we Republicans will be in—and that’s all that matters.” 

The trouble with this Republican theory is that the Ameri- 
can people are a lot smarter than the Republicans who 
thought it up. American people have learned a lot from 
two World Wars and the last seven years of working to 
keep the peace. 

They know that as long as communism is loose in the 
world we must have allies and we must resist aggression. 
The American people are living in the atomic age, and they 
know that the ideas of the stone age won’t work any more— 
if they ever did work. 

Then there is another group of Republicans who attack 
our foreign policy by advocating the “all-out” or “let’s get 
It over with” theory. These are the Republicans who say 
they want to expand the fighting in Korea, and start drop- 
ping atomic bombs, and invite a new world war. 

They figure it’s good politics to talk that way. They 
don’t stop to count the cost. They think people don’t un- 
derstand that the hardest and bravest thing in the world is 
to work for peace and not for war. But if war comes— 
and God forbid that it comes—if the showdown comes— 
these loud talkers would be the first people to run for the 
bomb shelters. And the voters know it. 

None of these Republican theories of how to win the 
election holds much promise of success this year. All they 
show is that the platform the Republicans write in Chicago 


in July will have to be a fearful and wonderful thing to 
cover all these different theories. It will have to be a bigger 
tent than the Ringling Brothers circus—and it will have to 
cover just about as many freaks. 

Now it’s even become fashionable for the Republican 
candidates to saw themselves in half and put part on each 
side of the fence. That would fit under the tent too. 

The real Republican campaign is not going to be fought 
on the issues. The Republicans are going to wage a cam- 
paign of phony propaganda. They are going to try what we 
might call the “white is black” and “black is white” strategy. 
The reasoning behind it is this: 

The Republicans know that the nation is strong and pros- 
perous, that we are building up defenses against communism, 
that the Democratic Administration has worked for the 
good of the people. The only chance for the Republicans, 
therefore, is to make the people think the facts aren’t so. 
The job for the Republicans is to make the people believe 
that white is black and black is white. 

That is a pretty difficult way to win an election. It 
wouldn’t appeal to anybody but very desperate Republican 
politicians. But the Republicans have some reason for think- 
ing it might succeed. They will have the support of most 
of the press, and most of the radio commentators, And they 
may have the professional poll-takers with them again as 
they were in ’48. 

The Republicans, as always, will have a lot of money. 
They have slick advertising experts. And they don’t have 
too many scruples about how they use them. Remember 
that carpetbagger from Chicago who got convicted for the 
way he elected a Republican Senator in Maryland in 1950. 
They'll try that all over the country. 

The Republicans are all set to try this “white is black” 
technique. This is the way it will work. First of all they 
will try to make people believe that everything the Govern- 
ment has done for the country is socialism. They will go 
to the people and say: 

“Did you see that Social Security check you received the 
other day—you thought that was good for you, didn’t you? 
Well it’s just too bad! That’s nothing in the world but 
socialism. Did you see that new flood control dam the 
Government is building over there for the protection of 
your property? Sorry—that’s awful socialism, too! The 
new hospital that they’re building is socialism. Price sup- 
ports, more socialism for the farmers, Minimum wage laws? 
Socialism for labor. Socialism is bad for you, my friend. 
Everybody knows that. And here you are, with your new 
car, and your home, and better opportunities for the kids, 
and a television set—just surrounded by socialism. Now the 
Republicans say that’s a terrible thing, my friend, and the 
only way out of this sinkhole of socialism is to vote for the 
Republican ticket. 

You do that and you'll probably have a garage and no 
car, a crystal radio set and no television and probably not 
even a garage to live in but a second-hand tent out on the 
lawn. ‘ 

I don’t believe people are going to be fooled into that 
condition because they went through it once before. 

Now, do you think they can sel] that bill of goods? 
This country today has more freedom for all its people 
than any country in the history of the world. And all the 
efforts of all the Republican politicians can’t convince the 
people that this is socialism. 

The next part of the “white is black” campaign is to try 
to make the people believe that the Democratic party is in 
favor of communism. That’s an even tougher job than sell- 
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ing the socialism nonsense, but the Republicans are desperate, 
so they are going to try it. 

Of course, we have spent billions of dollars to build up 
our defenses against communism; we have created an alliance 
of the free nations against communism; we are helping them 
to arm against communism; we have met and halted com- 
munism in Greece and Turkey, in Berlin and Austria, in 
Italy and Iran, and the most important of all, in Korea. 

We have fought communism abroad, we have fought 
communism at home. We have an F.B.I. and a Central 
Intelligence Agency defending us against spies and saboteurs. 
The Federal loyalty program keeps Communists out of 
government. 

That’s the record, and how do the Republicans propose 
to get around it? Here’s what they’ll try to do. They'll go 
to the voters and say “Did you know the Government was 
full of Communists?” and the voters say, ‘No. What makes 
you say that?” 

And then the Republicans explain that somebody named 
Joe Doakes works for the Government, and he has a cousin 
who sells shoe laces or is a ribbon clerk in some department 
store and this cousin has a wife who wrote an article, be- 
fore Joe married her, that was printed in a magazine that 
also printed an article in favor of Chinese communism and 
they'll continue that ad lib. 

This may sound very silly—and it is. But some political 
fakers spend all their time trying to pull the wool over the 
people’s eyes with this sort of nonsense. 

The real test of anti-communism is whether we are will- 
ing to devote our resources and our strength to stopping 
Communist aggression and saving free people from its hor- 
rible tyranny. That kind of anti-communism takes money 
and courage—and not just a lot of talk. 

And the next time you hear some of our loud anti-com- 
munist talk from our Republican friends, ask them how they 
voted on aid to Greece, ask them how they voted on the 
Marshall Plan, ask them how they voted on the Mutual 
Security Program. The chances are that they voted to cut 
or cripple these all-important measures against communism. 

I say to you in all seriousness, beware of those who pre- 
tend to be so violently anti-Communist in this country, and 
at the same time vote to appease communism abroad. In my 
book, that is talking out of both sides of the mouth at once; 
and I don’t think the American people are going to be taken 
in by it. 

The next part of the Republican ‘“‘white is black’? cam- 
paign is to try to fool the voters into thinking that the 
Democratic party is dishonest—that the Government is full 
of grafters and thieves and all kinds of assorted crooks. To 
hear them talk you wouldn’t think that there is an honest 
man in Washington and that includes some of them, too, 
believe me. 

Now, I want te say something very important to you 
about this issue of morality in government. 

I stand for honest government. I have worked for it. 
I have probably done more for it than any other President; 
I have done more than any other President to reorganize 
the Government on an efficient basis and to extend the Civil 
Service merit system. 

I hate corruption not only because it is bad in itself, but 
also because it is the deadly enemy of all the things the 
Democratic party has been doing all these years. I hate 
corruption everywhere, but I hate it most of all in a Demo- 
cratic officeholder, because it is a betrayal of all that the 
Democratic party stands for. 

Here is the reason. To me, morality in government means 
more than a mere absence of wrongdoing. It means a gov- 


ernment that is fair to all. I think it is just as immoral for 
the Congress to enact special tax favors into law as it is for 
a tax official to connive in a crooked tax return. It is just 
as immoral to use the law-making power of the Govern- 
ment to enrich the few at the expense of the many, as it is 
to steal money from the public treasury. That is stealing 
money from the public treasury. 

All of us know, of course, about the scandals and corrup- 
tion of the Republican officeholders in the Nineteen Twen- 
ties. But to my mind the Veterans Administration scandals, 
in those days, and the Teapot Dome steal, were no worse— 
no more immoral—than the tax laws of Andrew Mellon, or 
the attempt to sell Muscle Shoals to private owners. Legis- 
lation that favored the greed of monopoly and the trickery 
of Wall Street was a form of corruption that did the coun- 
try four times as much harm as Teapot Dome ever did. 

Private selfish interests are always trying to corrupt the 
government in this way. Powerful financial groups are al- 
ways trying to get favors for themselves. 

Now, the Democratic Administration has been fighting 
against these efforts to corrupt the powers of government. 
We haven’t always won, but we have never surrendered, 
and we never will. 

For all these years, we have been fighting to use our 
natural resources for the benefit of the public, to develop 
our forests and our public oil reserves and our water power 
for the benefit of all, to raise the incomes of all our citizens, 
to protect the farmer and the worker against the power of 
monopoly. 

And where have the Republicans been in this fight for 
morality in government? Do they come out and vote with 
us to keep the special interests from robbing the public? 
Not at all. Most of them are on the other side. 

It’s the same thing when you come to the question of 
the conduct of Government officials. The Republicans make 
a great whoop and holler about the honesty of Federal em- 
ployes, but they are usually the first to show up in a Gov- 
ernment office asking for special favors for private interests, 
and raising Cain if they don’t get them. 

These Republican gentlemen can’t have it both ways— 
they can’t be for morality on Tuesday and Thursday, and 
then be for special privileges for their clients on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. The Press recently, for a wonder, 
has been giving some facts on this subject that have been 
very hard to get at. 

I’m disgusted with these efforts to discredit and blacken 
the character and reputation of the whole Federal service. 
We have a higher percentage of Federal employes under 
Civil Service than ever before, and, on the whole, they are 
a finer, better type of men and women than we have ever 
had in the service before. It is just as much our duty to 
protect the innocent as it is to punish the guilty, If a man 
is accused, he ought to have his day in court and I don’t 
mean a kangaroo court either. 

I hate injustice just as much as I hate corruption. 

Of course, we must always work to keep our Government 
clean. Our Democratic Senators and Congressmen have 
been working and I have been working to clean up bad 
conditions where they exist, and to devise procedures and 
systems to prevent them in the future. And I would like to 
have the help in this fight from everybody, Democrats and 
Republicans alike. 

I have just gotten one reorganization plan through the 
Congress, and I am going to send up some more plans to 
Congress soon—to put more of our Federal officials under 
Civil Service and out of politics. I would like to see how 
many of the Republicans vote for them. 
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Well, I don’t think the “black is white” campaign of the 
Republican party is going to succeed. I think the voters are 
going to see through this holier-than-thou disguise that our 
Republican friends are putting on. 

All the tricks of Republican propaganda cannot make the 
people forget that the Democratic party has been working 
for their welfare. 

We are working for the welfare of the farmer. We hold 
to the ideal that goes back to Jefferson, that a farmer should 
have the opportunity to own his farm, to share in the bene- 
fits of scientific progress, and to secure a fair income for 
his efforts. 

The Democratic party is working for the success of our 
free enterprise system. We have worked to prevent monop- 
oly, to give the small businessman a fair chance, and to 
develop our natural resources for all the people and not 
just for the favored few. 

The Democratic party is working for the welfare of labor. 
We have worked for good wages and hour legislation, for 
unemployment compensation, and for fair labor relations 
laws. 

The Democratic party is dedicated to the ideal that every 
family is entitled to fair opportunities for decent living con- 
ditions, to a chance to educate their children, to have good 
medical services and reasonable provision for retirement. 

That is why we have worked for good social security 
laws, for better education and health services, for good 
housing, and for equal rights and opportunities for all our 


people, regardless of color, religion, or national origin. 

Above all, the Democratic party is working for peace on 
earth and goodwill among men. We believe that war is not 
inevitable, that peace can be won, that free men of all lands 
can find the way to live together in the world as good 
neighbors. 

That is why we have been willing to sacrifice to stop ag- 
gression—willing to send our money and our goods to help 
men in other countries stand up against tyranny; willing to 
fight in Korea to stop World War III before it begins. For 
if the bloody harvest of world war were to begin anew, 
most of us would never see a peaceful world again. 

This is the record of the Democratic party. It is a proud 
record, and an honorable record. It is a record of progress, 
of actions that are right because they are solidly founded 
on American ideals. 

Whoever the Democrats nominate for President this year, 
he will have this record to run upon. 

I shall not be a candidate for re-election. I have served 
my country long and, I think, efficiently and honestly, I 
shall not accept a renomination. I do not feel that it is my 
duty to spend another four years in the White House. 

We must always remember the things the Democratic 
party has done and the high ideals that have made it great. 
We must be true to its principles and keep it foremost in 
service of the people. 

If we do that, we can be sure that there will be a Demo- 
cratic President in the White House for the next four years. 


America Now Stands at a Crossroads 


THE CIVIC CONSCIENCE WILL RECHART THE NATION’S COURSE 
By DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, General of the Army of the United States 
Delivered before the Joint Session of the Mississippi Legislature, Jackson, Mississippi, March 22, 1952 


T is with a sense of high honor and distinction that I 
| address the members of this legislative body and the 

citizens of the great State of Mississippi. Indeed, as I 
stand before you and recall the South’s mighty contributions 
to our beloved country, my heart is filled with pride that I, 
too, by right of birth may claim its great and noble tradi- 
tions as my traditions, its lofty heritage of honor as my heri- 
tage. For when the past decade is adjudged by the historian 
of the future, he will surely record that in the forefront of 
the fight to preserve constitutional liberty to our country was 
the moral courage, the indomitable will and the broad vision 
of most of thé statesmen of the South. It is they who stood 
guard in our hour of gravest peril. It is they who departing 
from the tradition of politics rose to magnificent heights of 
Patriotism to challenge those forces which sought to impose 
upon the States the autocracy of centralized government. 
For Many generations our country followed the constitu- 
tional pattern of a diffusion of political power. This was wisely 
designed to ensure development of a social order deriving 
strength and direction from the moral character, the dignity 
and the creative energy of the individual state, the individual 
community and the individual citizen. Those chosen to ex- 
ercise the Federal power accepted in spirit the political checks 
and balances designed to preserve inviolate the people’s ulti- 
mate power of sovereignty. During those many decades our 
country grew prosperous and strong. We developed the spir- 
itual ideals to produce a culture and way of life rich in the 
essence of liberty and justice. Our commercfal and agricul- 
tural progress set a pattern which commanded universal ad- 
miration; and through evolutionary processes, we adjusted 


our industrial relationships to enhance both the dignity of 
labor and the fruits of industry. Our public affairs were con- 
ducted on such a plane of ethics as to command full faith in 
the integrity of the governmental process. Politics were but 
the means toward the selection of competent leaders. The 
national administration gave unstintingly of its allegiance to 
the interests of the nation as a whole. The President ac- 
cepted as his primary obligation the discharge of his respon- 
sibilities to all of the people. And inversely the people sup- 
ported him as their chosen leader without regard to the par- 
tisan politics which had elevated him into the office of chief 
magistrate. Then, this constitutionally ordained balance in 
political affairs collapsed. The national administration came 
under a control characterized by narrow vision and over- 
riding personal ambition. The power of government was 
used as a political leverage to obtain more and ever greater 
centralization of authority. Political greed became the domi- 
nant factor in government and the fortunes of the political 
party of the administration began to receive primary consid- 
eration over and above the public interest. Laws and clearly 
defined precedents which obstructed this concentration of 
power were brushed aside and the democracy of representa- 
tive government began to yield to the concept of govern- 
mental autocracy. In the ensuing movement toward the as- 
cendancy of men over laws, the meaning and intent of the 
Constitution became rapidly corrupted. Propaganda was the 
mighty weapon through which control was sought. The peo- 
ple were first brought to a state of bewilderment and con- 
fusion through the agitation among the masses of fear and 
misunderstanding. Then followed a mighty effort to inject 
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upon the American scene a system of mass-thought control— 
a plan which failed of success only because of the rugged 
individualism still characteristic of the American people. 
Time and again in their innate wisdom they have sensed the 
tragic errors inherent in our misguided public policy. They 
have demanded changes, not only in policy, but in responsible 
appointive officials. But such demands have gone unheeded 
and men who have lost the public confidence have arbitrarily 
been protected in their exercise of the power of government. 
Grievous, indeed, have been the blows at the very roots of 
the concept that government is “of the people, by the people 
and for the people.” 

Our public opinion has not reflected partisan politics, but 
the far nobler sentiment known to us as Americanism. In- 
deed, as I have traveled through the country, I have found 
the sense of concern and outrage over the course of govern- 
mental leadership fully as deeply stirring the conscience of 
those adhering to the democratic political faith as of those 
adhering to that of the opposition party. I have found the 
Democratic rank and file in the field fully as militant in the 
censure of the misdirection of public affairs as Republicans. 
And this is as it should be. For, coming from those who 
compose the governing political party, it emphasizes the 
depth of the resentment for wrongs done America by all who 
love America. It reflects a sense of patriotism which far 
transcends any fealty to individual, group or political party. 
It is indeed a measure of the great spiritual strength of the 
American people. 


Of possibly most immediate concern to the South has been 
the manner in which this Federal autocracy has sought by 
the unconstitutional assumption of authority and power of 
inordinate taxation to seize or suppress the.sovereign powers 
expressly reserved to the states. Efforts to sequester their 
tideland resources or to regulate their purely local social 
problems are among the many recent incidents. By the de- 
vious method of expenditure progressively beyond income 
and increasing taxation to keep pace with expenditure, these 
political leaders have been rapidly exhausting the remaining 
revenue producing potential of the citizenry. This has ren- 
dered the states and other communities increasingly depend- 
ent upon the Federal government. It places the state in the 
position of a supplicant. This method of employing the power 
to tax is not only destroying the principle of state and com- 
munity autonomy upon which is erected our constitutional 
system of representative government, but it is rapidly sapping 
the productive energies and the creative initiative of our peo- 
ple. If it continues, our economic system of free private 
enterprise, the great bulwark to political and economic free- 
dom, must inevitably perish. History records that human 
liberty has oft times been destroyed by the sword, but never 
before by a disingenuous application of constitutional powers 
expressly designed to ensure its preservation. 


America now stands at a crossroads. Down one lies a re- 
turn to those immutable principles and ideals upon which 
rested our country’s past grandeur. Down the other lies the 
arbitrary rule of men leading to the ultimate loss of consti- 
tutional liberty. As Daniel Webster once said: 


“Other misfortunes may be borne, or their effects over- 
come. If disastrous war should sweep our commerce from 
the ocean, another generation may renew it; if it exhaust 
our treasury, future industry may replenish it; if it deso- 
late and lay waste our fields, still under a new cultivation 
they will grow green again, and ripen to future harvests. 

“It were but a trifle even if the walls of the Capitol 
were to crumble, if its lofty pillars should fall, and the 
gorgeous decorations be all covered by the dust of the 
valley. All these may be rebuilt. 


“But who shall reconstruct the fabric of demolished 
government? 

“Who shall rear again the well-proportioned columns 
of constitutional liberty? 

“Who shall frame together the skillful architecture 
which unites national sovereignty with state rights, indj- 
vidual security, and public prosperity ? 


“No, if these columns fall, they will be raised not again. 
Like the Coliseum and the Parthenon, they will be des- 
tined to a mournful and melancholy immortality. Bitterer 
tears, however, will flow over them than were ever shed 
over the monuments of Rome or Grecian art; for they 
will be the monuments of a more glorious edifice than 
Greece or Rome ever saw, the edifice of constitutional 
American liberty.” 


Other issues which deeply stir the conscience of the Amer- 
ican people are many and varied, but all stem from irrespon- 
sibility in leadership. Domestic policy is largely dictated by 
the political expediencies of the moment. Foreign policy is 
as shifting as the sands before the winds and tides. Spend- 
thriftness and waste have lost us our heritage of stability, 
weakness and vacillation, the moral leadership of the world. 

The domestic scene has witnessed the greatest orgy of 
spending in history—a fantastic phenomenon which defies 
all reason—which has induced a tax burden upon the peo- 
ple, largely upon the lower and middle income groups, which 
has already destroyed the opportunity to build for future 
security and is rapidly destroying the will to work. Yet, our 
leaders show not the slightest concern for the stark tragedy 
which will descend upon the nation once the exhaustion of 
our resources brings this extravaganza of spending to an 
abrupt end. Then, will our people face the reality that their 
energies and those of their children and children’s children 
have been mortgaged for generations to come. 

The corollary to this irresponsible handling of the national 
resource has been shocking disclosures of graft and corrup- 
tion over a wide area of the public service. There has re- 
sulted a consequent deterioration in the traditional standards 
of American morals and ethics which heretofore had held us 
upon so high a spiritual plane. Yet, even such disclosures 
seemingly fail to stir the conscience of our leaders. 

Indeed, the relationship which once existed between gov- 
ernment and people when the open criticism of the conduct 
of public affairs was accepted as a safeguard against inef- 
ficient, irresponsible or arbitrary administration is now all 
but lost. The people are told in effect that the administra- 
tion of their government is none of their affair. They are 
but to listen and to obey. The inner circles of government 
partake more and more of the nature of a pampered, exclu- 
sive club. Dangerous experiments with the public interest, 
creeping corruption in fiscal honesty and reckless gambling 
with the public security have led us inexorably down the 
road toward moral decadence and political disintegration. 

When voices are raised in alarmed protest over the reck- 
less dissipation of our national resource, answer is made by 
the half-truth method of pointing to the rise in our national 
income in terms of the present dollar, with its debased and 
devalued relativity with the dollar which existed during the 
normalcy of sound public administration carefully concealed. 
Or, we are warned of the great peril to this country from 
Soviet attack, of the devastation of our great cities unless 
our military might is restored as rapidly as but a short time 
ago it was dissipated. And we are told it is unpatriotic to 
question expenditures no matter how fantastic. All this 
propaganda gives point to Benjamin Franklin’s sage warning 
that “A half truth is often a great lie.” And, as we continue 
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these wastrel policies without promise or hope of regaining 
normalcy, as we repudiate the economic concepts which 
raised our standard of life beyond all comparison with others ; 
as we conduct confiscatory levies upon incomes, gifts and in- 
heritances calculated to destroy the principle of private own- 
ership of property; as we depart from American ideals and 
reverse the course which served us so long and benefited us 
so well, it becomes increasingly clear that the pattern of 
American fiscal policy is being brought into consonance with 
the Karl Marx communist theory that through a division of 
the existing wealth, mankind will be brought to a universal 
standard of life—a degree of mediocrity to which the com- 
munists and their fellow travelers seek to reduce the people 
of this great nation. Whether it be by accident or design, 
such policy, formulated with reckless indifference to the pres- 
ervation of constitutional liberty and our free enterprise 
economy, coupled with the rapid centralization of power in 
the hands of a few, is leading us toward a communist state 
with as dreadful certainty as though the leaders of the Krem- 
lin themselves were charting our course. It implements the 
blueprints of Marx and Lenin with unerring accuracy and 
gives stark warning that, unless the American people stem 
the present threatening tide, human liberty will inevitably 
perish from our land. 

In the field of foreign policy, efforts are largely confined 
to the contribution of vast sums, which we do not have and 
must borrow, toward the rehabilitation of economies abroad, 
the rearming of other nations and the relief of foreign under- 
privileged and distressed. As a good neighbor we do desire 
to help the rest of the world in every reasonable way, but 
certainly that is no excuse either for the wrecking of our 
economy at home, or for covert encouragement of the terrible 
psychosis of war. 

The very character of our nation is moulded from those 
noblest of human virtues—faith, hope and charity. But it is 
a well-tested good rule to let first things be first. Let us 
regain faith and hope in our ability to achieve our own free 
destiny and let charity begin at home. Let us concern our- 
selves first with our own underprivileged and distressed be- 
fore we take further from the little they have. The will to 
be free either exists in the human heart or all the money in 
the world cannot put it there. Thus, despite the billions we 
have poured abroad, I doubt that we have gained a single 
communist convert to the cause of human freedom or in- 
spired new or deeper friendships. And, as quite obviously, 
the people of Western Europe do not generally share with 
our own leaders the fear of Soviet military designs, despite 
these billions we seem to have made little progress in con- 
vincing them that they themselves should vigorously act to 
shore up their own defenses. We hear no clamor to pledge 
their own lives, their own fortunes and their own sacred 
honor in defense of their own liberties. 

We had the leadership of the world at war’s end—the 
spiritual leadership supported by the greatest relative mili- 
tary power in all history. But, we yielded that leadership. 
We dissipated our great spiritual influence through a suc- 
cession of diplomatic moves by which we betrayed our war- 
time ally China into communist control, gave the Soviet a 
strategic hold upon areas and nations on the continent of 
Europe, and otherwise built it into its dominant position in 
world affairs. And even as we did so, we reduced our own 
military strength with reckless haste to a position of ac- 
knowledged impotence. Yet, the same leaders who bear 
responsibility for this catastrophic reversal of the world bal- 
ance of power now attempt to justify the further depletion 
of our national strength through vast sums they call upon 
us to send abroad under the guise of retaining world leader- 
ship. Our world leadership may only be regained if we our- 


selves are strong—-spiritually as well as physically—and have 
the moral courage and the vision to advance constructive 
ideas with the will ourselves to see them through. Ideas 
which will restore international business and credits to pri- 
vate hands; ideas which will free arbitrary restrictions upon 
the exchange of national currencies; ideas which will evolve 
sound methods for the advance of international trade and 
commerce among friendly nations; ideas which will chart a 
course toward the complete abolition of the scourge of war 
as an accepted instrument of international policy; and ideas 
which have for their purpose re-establishment of the integrity 
of national sovereignties, both of the weak and the strong, 
Against external influences and pressures. Indeed, it would 
be immediately helpful if we but purged our foreign policy 
of imperialistic tendencies—not imperialistic in the sense 
that we covet the territory of others—but imperialistic in the 
pressure we bring to bear upon the purely domestic affairs 
of others. For this is an era characterized by a universal 
sentiment of nationalism. This we must respect if we would 
gain the respect of others. The peoples of the world will 
only follow our leadership upon the basis of our moral integ- 
rity and spiritual as well as physical strength. They will 
measure us not by the monies we recklessly give them, but 
by the general attitudes with which we face the common 
problems of mankind. 

Possibly in Asia, where the record is more fully developed 
and events themselves have more plainly written the judg- 
ment, has the irresponsibility of our national policy been most 
pronounced. There our betrayal of China will ever stand as 
a black mark upon our escutcheon. But the tragedy of Korea 
conies closer to the hearts of the American people. For there 
thousands of our beloved dead give mute evidence to the 
tragic failure of American leadership. 

There, in the aftermath of victory in World War II, we 
first undertook the protection of the Korean people and the 
welding of their segments into a consolidated and free na- 
tion. Later, we repudiated that purpose and practically in- 
vited the aggression which ensued by withdrawing our forces, 
enunciating the policy that the defense and consolidation of 
Korea was no longer within our sphere of political and mili- 
tary interest, and simultaneously withholding the arms needed 
adequately to prepare the South Korean defense force. Yet, 
still later after its southern half had been brought under 
attack from the north, we reassumed its defense and con- 
solidation. 

We defeated the northern Korean armies. But in the wake 
of the commitment of Communist China against us, we 
again repudiated our purpose to weld all of Korea into a 
free nation and denied our own beleaguered forces the ortho- 
dox military means which offered promise of early victory. 
We had them fight to a stalemated position on the Peninsula 
and left them there to die in a deadlocked struggle of posi- 
tion and attrition, while we entered into so-called “cease-fire 
negotiations” universally interpreted as our suing for peace. 
These negotiations have been underway for eight months, 
the only noticeable result being that the enemy has gained 
time to bring up artillery, air and mechanical transport and 
to perfect his anti-aircraft defenses and communications, all 
to gain strength where once his weakness was most pro- 
nounced. And the high and noble purpose which introduced 
us into the Korean conflict is now no nearer fruition than 
when our nation was first committed to the task. At that 
time, it was our stated intent to punish the aggressor, but 
through our strange and unprecedented war policies, we have 
inflicted the punishment, not upon the aggressor, but upon 
our own forces and upon the Korean nation. We have per- 
mitted the enemy with impunity = iow his blows against 
us from behind arbitrary and unreasonable sanctuary. We 
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have protected him by holding inviolate his own soil, his 
war-making facilities and his own nearby bases of attack. 
We have protected him by preventing, with our own naval 
forces, any hostile movement against his flank by our faith- 
ful ally garrisoned on Formosa. And this despite the fact 
that such a movement would have relieved the pressure upon 
our own army fighting in Korea and thereby saved countless 
American lives. And, while we afforded him this measure of 
protection and the time and battle training to permit him to 
build and perfect his military strength to challenge our mas- 
tery of the air, we enforced upon the Korean people the 
dreadful tragedy involved in the exclusive use of their soil 
as the sole battleground. As a consequence, death has conte 
to hundreds of thousands of defenseless Korean civilians and 
a nation brought under our sacred protection has been devas- 
tated and gutted. As long as history is written, the shame 
of this will be recorded, but its more immediate consequences 
will be found in the loss of the faith of Asia in our nation’s 
pledged word and the consequent undermining of the foun- 
dations to the future peace of the world. For our failure to 
sustain our solemn commitments in Korea will probably 
mean the ultimate loss of all of continental Asia to interna- 
tional communism. It might well mean foreclosure upon 
the chances the Chinese may have had to throw off the chains 
of Red tyranny and oppression. It perhaps will even mean 
the ultimate fulfillment of the Russian dream of centuries 
to secure warm-water outlets to the south as a means of gain- 
ing a military posture of global omnipotence, with the hope 
of ultimate domination over the seaborne commerce of the 
world. Beyond Asia, Africa would then be exposed to com- 
munist hordes dominating the Indian Ocean area, and Eu- 
rope would come under a real threat of invasion. I repeat 
here what I said many months ago—the first line of Free- 
dom’s defense is not the Elbe, not the Rhine, but it is in 
Korea on the Yalu. Prejudiced and willful voices scoffed 
at this warning, but there is where the communists elected 
to challenge our spiritual and military strength and there 
is where we have failed adequately to meet that challenge, 
even though we had the military resource and means at our 
command. Our failure has been of the spirit, not of the 
arms—a bankruptcy of leadership in our American tradition. 
Yet this failure has furnished the Soviet the pass key to 
world conquest. Small wonder that such weakness and vacil- 
lation should cause us loss of faith and respect abroad. Not 
since the early days of the Republic has our nation been so 
reduced in the universal esteem. Never have we as a people 
been held in such doubt by others. 

This glaring failure in Korea is but symptomatic of a 
general bankruptcy of leadership over many fronts, both 
foreign and domestic. Indeed, we have yet to hear a com- 
prehensive statement calculated to reassure the American 


people that the future holds prospects for peace and tran- 
quility and a return to the normalcy of happiness and prog- 
ress in the great American tradition. Despite the hypocrisy 
of many platitudinous statements, our leadership is funda- 
mentally lacking in a capacity and spirit to chart a course 
which will bring true and lasting peace. Just as it plunged 
us unprepared into the Korean War, it is now preparing us 
for a war in Europe. As it tears down our structure of 
constitutional liberty, it rears the threat of converting us 
into a military state. It is and has been and will continue 
to be a leadership of war. 

In this time of crisis when mounting taxes and prices 
point to the inevitability of ultimate human tragedy; when 
the constant threat of imminent world war keynotes govern- 
ment propaganda designed to suppress criticism; when ever- 
mounting disclosures of scandal and corruption are seriously 
impairing popular faith in the integrity of the governmental 
process and making major inroads into pre-existing stand- 
ards of private morals; when appointive officials in whom 
the people have lost all confidence continue contemptuously 
to conduct the public affairs; when our citizens abroad are 
subjected with impunity to duress and physical violence by 
foreign governments with whom we are at peace; when we 
submit to blackmail and extortion and pursue a policy of 
fear in the prosecution of a war to which we have com- 
mitted our beloved sons; when we witness our institutions 
being weakened by drawing upon the fruits of our free en- 
terprise economy to underwrite the deficits of socialist and 
communist economies abroad; when the principle of state 
and community autonomy established by the Constitution 
as safeguard against the undue centralization of political 
power in the Federal government is being corrupted; when 
our religious base is under constant pressure from commu- 
nists both at home and abroad ;—there is still that mightiest 
of resource which our nation possesses—the love of indi- 
vidual liberty and the spiritual strength indelibly rooted in 
the American heart. I have faith that that mighty bulwark 
to representative government—the civic conscience—will 
shortly assert itself under the processes established by the 
Constitution and that the people will thus rechart the na- 
tion’s course. 

Let a leadership then emerge with the vision and moral 
courage to discard the_dogma of political precedent which 
seeks to be all things to all people—a leadership firmly re- 
solved to restore political morality; regain thrift and fru- 
gality as the corné ‘stability and progress; 
re-establish the diffusion of the political power; shore up 
the sagging beams of our free institutions; revitalize the bat- 
tered remnants of our personal freedoms; re-orient foreign 
policy to reality and reason; and renew a devotion to God 
and the religious base upon which our country was erected. 


Increasing Military Power Without 
Destroying Economy 


EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT 
By W. STUART SYMINGTON, Former United States Secretary of the Air Force 


Delivered before the Yale Alumni Association, Verona, New Jersey, March 14, 1952 


this award. I am very grateful to be with you here to- 

night. In that I have just left government, perhaps 
you would be interested in some thoughts on major problems 
which must now be faced by this country. 


7 OU must know how deeply I appreciate the honor of 


This Nation today has one problem that transcends all 
others—namely, how can it attain the military power neces 
sary to meet the great and growing strength of communism 
without destroying the American economy, and along with 
it, our system of free enterprise? 
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Before attempting to answer that question, and I am going 
to try to submit at least part of an answer tonight, let’s re- 
view very briefly the purpose of the United States and the 
purpose of the Communists. 

Our purpose as a nation is clear. We want to pursue our 
own life under our own system. We want peace and we 
want prosperity. 

As individuals, we also want security. But can there be 
any real individual security without national security? 

The Communists’ desire is also clear. It has been known 
for a long time. Their leader, Stalin, has often expressed it, 
as recently as well after World War II. 

They desire and intend to rule the world. We must never 
forget that this is their intention, because time is late and 
running out. I say that from the background of many years 
in the Pentagon and on the National Security Council. 

Recently a brilliant writer, in defending both his former 
membership in the Communist Party and his treason, talked 
about the two irreconcilable faiths of our time—communism 
and freedom. 

Why didn’t he also mention capitalism? Is it because he 
believes in socialism, another form of rule by the State de- 
scribed years ago as communism without courage? 

Let us hope this latter definition is not accurate, because 
there are many who are now convinced the United States is 
creeping into socialism as a result of the steady growth in 
the size of our Government. 

Further on the subject he knew so well, this ex-Commu- 
nist writes: ‘““The power of the Communists, whose nature 
bafles the rest of the world, because in a large measure the 
rest of the world has lost that power, is the power to hold 
convictions and to act upon them.” 

I don’t know too much about the rest of the world. But 
I am certain that the people of the United States still hold 
convictions, and will do whatever is necessary to preserve 
their freedom provided they understand the facts when they 
make their decisions. 

America faces an enemy whose record and actions prove 
that its rulers respect only power. After painful years we 
now know that such words as justice, morality, and honor 
mean absolutely nothing to the Communists. Therefore, 
wouldn’t the chance of obtaining any cooperation from them 
in the ideological and moral field be far greater if we held 
the balance of that power? 

Let’s face it. Have we any real chance of ultimate sur- 
vival if we don’t hold that balance? 

Because today we live in a period when military and eco- 
nomic power is all important and will be decisive. 

It is true that we are involved today in a spiritual struggle, 
a struggle of good over evil, light over darkness, a battle for 
the minds of men—and we believe we will win, because we 
are morally right, and the Communists wrong. 

But the Communists are just as convinced that they are 
morally right—as they rush to completion the power they 
consider necessary to decide this difference of opinion. We 
should remember they have been working hard to that end 
since long before the close of World War II. 

As a boy I used to be disturbed when reading about those 
confident missionaries of several hundred years ago who, 
with God on their side, landed on the shores of Florida, only 
to be promptly scalped by the waiting Indians. 

Today similar apprehensions assail me, as the Commu- 
nists steadily increase their relative advantage against the 
free world in such practical categories of power as tanks and 
Planes and submarines and slaves—in fact increases in just 
about everything except national debt. They have no prob- 
lem with respect to the latter, because in any totalitarian 


state the coin of the realm is the order of the dictator. 

I do not underestimate in any way the importance of jus- 
tice being on our side, and I am certain we would lose if 
that were not the case; but as our fighting youth continue 
to fall in Korea, have they not the right to call for more 
planes and tanks and less emphasis on ideological differences. 
The most eloquent of such differences can’t be either flown 
or fought. 

Before these young Americans go forward to die, have 
they not the right to ask, “If this is serious, why aren’t you 
all at home doing more. If it isn’t, why are we here?” 

This problem of external danger is but half of the dual 
problem—how to remain free without going bankrupt. 

It is trite but true that the United States can be destroyed 
internally through economic chaos just as certainly as it can 
be destroyed externally through defeat in battle. 

A Communist attack to carry out Stalin’s acknowledged 
aim of world enslavement could come in many ways. The 
more obvious one would be military aggression. 

But the destruction of our way of life could occur, and 
the Communists must be becoming more confident it will 
occur, without their being forced into an all-out atomic war. 

Perhaps the Politburo will now rely on their silent 
weapons; such guns as crippling taxes, unprecedented spend- 
ing, inflationary tendencies, and the consequent affecting of 
that personal incentive and corporate initiative so essential 
to our way of life. 

These silent weapons can be just as lethal as noisy cannon. 
They are also very, very cheap for the Communists, because 
we first create them, and then discharge them against our- 
selves. 

Stalin saw the remaining hope for peace expressed in 
national policy 2 years ago, when America further reduced 
its military strength by limiting its defense spending to less 
than $14,000,000,000. 

Then the head of the Politburo acted, set up his air-ground 
university in Korea; and now our current annual defense 
budget is over $50,000,000,000. 

What deep satisfaction this must give Stalin. He did it 
all himself. In fact, over recent years his policies have con- 
sistently formed our policies. 

Let’s look in a little more detail at one of his silent 
weapons, the current Federal tax law, as evidence of how 
far we have gone toward eliminating the risk element that 
has always been characteristic of free enterprise. 

Today, under the tax law in this country, corporations 
which expand their income can be taxed as much as 82 per- 
cent on the added earnings. What incentive is there for risk 
capital when, in addition, dividends on these added earnings 
can be taxed as high as 92 percent? 

What satisfaction it must give all Communists to know 
that now some of our profits are taxed over 9814 percent. 

Have they not the right to conclude that this degree of 
taxation might someday seal the doom of free enterprise? 

Of course, the well-to-do should pay more than their pro- 
portionate share, but the theory of capitalism is the theory 
of risk capital. If one dies, so does the other. 

There is a lot of talk going around about solving our 
problems through additional taxation of the rich, and I am 
for the prompt plugging of any demonstrated phony tax 
loopholes. But if all the remaining untaxed income in the 
United States in excess of $25,000 was confiscated, it would 
not bring into the Federal Treasury enough to eliminate 2 
weeks of our deficit spending. 

So no one should gather the idea that this problem con- 
cerns only the wealthy. 

The importance of clarifying that misconception cannot be 
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overemphasized, because the farmer, the workingman, in fact 
every American on a fixed income, regardless of the size of 
that income, is now vitally interested in this whole tax 
problem. 

Let me illustrate just how interested. Today the national 
budget is $85,000,000,000. (Twenty years ago that budget 
was under six billion.) 

This year we will show a large Federal deficit. Yet if we 
decided to obtain only $10,000,000,000 more from income 
taxes—much less than said estimated deficit—it would be 
necessary to confiscate all personal income in the United 
States over $4,000 a year. (And don’t forget, not long ago 
that $4,000 had a purchasing power of $8,000.) 

The tax problem, therefore, now goes deep into the lives 
of every American citizen. 

Here is another illustration: In 1938 the employees of a 
company in St. Louis had an average annual take-home pay 
of less than $1,000. 

This annual take-home pay increased to $2,700 by 1947, 
and to $3,800 by 1951. It would appear these working peo- 
ple are doing many times better. 

Today, however, anyone with an annual income of $3,500 
now pays over $900 in various seen and unseen taxes. 

The number of dollars in the annual take-home pay is not 
important. Ask any Chinese or German. What is important 
is the purchasing power of those dollars and that is why the 
millions of working people in the United States should be 
just as interested in reducing the cost of Government through 
efficient management as any banker or businessman. 

Perhaps the greatest change in industry since I left has 
been the sweep of the pension plan idea as a method for ob- 
taining better understanding between capital and labor. 

All these working people, plus those receiving social secur- 
ity, plus people with life-insurance policies, plus veterans, 
plus those with savings in the bank, plus farmers receiving 
crop subsidies, are vitally interested in the purchasing power 
of our dollar and therefore in our debt structure. 

These tens of millions of American citizens should be fear- 
ful of being whipsawed between the taxes that are now biting 
so sharply into their income and the steady reduction in the 
purchasing power of the dollars in their pay checks. 


Prompt major improvement can only come through in- 
creasing the efficiency of Government. There we have a great 
chance, because as every farmer, businessman, and wage 
earner knows, profits resulting from reductions in cost are 
just as real as those resulting from increased sales. 

Tremendous savings can be made in the cost of our Gov- 
ernment. 


As example, 60 cents of your current tax dollar goes to 
the Pentagon, and 13 cents is tabbed for foreign aid; a total 
of 73 cents for national defense. And make no mistake about 
it, if we continue to arm under present methods, these figures 
will grow higher. 

Now don’t blame this punitive defense tax burden on the 
administration. Stalin should receive the major blame—and 
-if the President had obtained the unification bill he originally 
recommended for the armed services, a large percentage of 
our military budget could be saved, at no sacrifice whatever 
to our military strength. 

That is not only our own thought. It is the conviction of 
able businessmen who came down to work in the Pentagon 
during recent years. 

Here is just one example of what can be done. Several 
trips to Alaska convinced us the military housing costs up 
there were way out of line. So we checked with various ex- 
perienced contractors and found they all agreed. They 


blamed as the primary reason intricate and unnecessary speci- 
fications. 

Accordingly, I asked Gen. R. E. Wood, head of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., to lend us his best low-cost housing man. 

General Wood went further than that. He lent his whole 
housing department at no cost to the Government—and 
within a relatively short period of time these experts came up 
with detailed specifications for a house tailored to the Alas- 
kan climate which cost less than half what the taxpayer 
through his Government, was paying. 

Already in Washington, however, one now hears such 
phrases as “You can’t touch that appropriation request, be- 
cause it is for national defense.” 

I have great respect for most of our military leaders, but 
as sure as the sun is coming tomorrow, if military appropria- 
tion requests are not checked at least as carefully as all other 
appropriation requests this armament program can only end 
in national bankruptcy. 

In the life of the average citizen there comes a time when 
he must decide whether to continue in private enterprise, or 
give up part of his career to serve his country. 

Private enterprise is less exacting, more remunerative, and 
far more pleasant. There could be no alternative to it as the 
better way of life—except a concept of duty. 

The able and experienced people represented in this audi- 
ence are badly needed in Washington today, because the 
steady growth in the size of Government will destroy us 
from within—unless into it we put more, much more, of that 
administrative capacity which had made this the greatest 
country in the world. 

Without your active support, even though our fighting 
forces win externally, we may well break up internally— 
because, after all, the operation of Government is primarily 
the administration of a great business, and in the long run 
no business can be successful without efficient management. 

If it is not possible for a citizen to sign up for a tour of 
duty in his Government, he should be fair in his criticism 
of those who do. Public servants who violate their oath of 
office should be punished swiftly and severely, but democratic 
government can only survive if it has the confidence of the 
people; and indiscriminate criticism, bordering on character 
assassination, cannot fail to please all enemies of democracy 
by tending to destroy that confidence. 

More experienced people in Government is but part of the 
answer to how we can arm ourselves without bankrupting 
ourselves. 

The other part of that answer is the necessity for now tell- 
ing the American people more facts about our relative 
strength as against that of the Communists; all truth that 
will not help the enemy. 

Something must be done to change current national psy- 
chology by bringing home to the people an accurate concept 
of our peril. Otherwise, even though Korea drags on as 4 
small sample of what might come, this Nation will not be 
armed in time. 

For example, most citizens know our defense is lagging; 
but few really know why it is lagging, or by how much, 4 
against our best estimates of the rapidly growing strength 
of the Soviet. 

Why not tell the people, therefore, just what was the pro- 
duction, by types, of American tanks in 1949, and 1950, and 
1951; and also the best combined estimate of British and 
American intelligence as to what was Communist tank pre 
duction during the same period—by types. 

Also why not give an estimate of our production of tanks 
for 1952 and 1953, as against the number we believe the 
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Communists will build during that period—and how many 
we estimate they now have and how many we have. 

The same information could be given on planes, also di- 
vided into categories. 

No figures of this character could further help the enemy. 
He already knows what he is building, and it is very easy 
for anyone to find out the details of any quantity production 
of tanks or planes or submarines in this country. 


If publication of these figures worried the people, that 
would be wise, because it might galvanize public thinking 
into more action. In any case, is it not right in a democracy 
to give the people as much truth as possible, so they can make 
up their minds against a background of facts? 

A policy of telling more about these basic aspects of power 
balance should result in great advantages to the country. 


For example, if our leaders of labor realized the degree of 
the danger now confronting America, they would not be so 
prone to demand heavy wage increases. Businessmen in turn 
would be less determined about realizing more profit on 
higher sales—especially if the latter came from armament 
orders—and more willing to absorb slight wage increases 
without raising prices. 


Farmer, worker, banker, and businessman might all put 
their shoulders to the wheel in a combined effort to prevent 


necessary rearmament from creating an inflation which would 
destroy us all. 

For a long time I have believed that the chief reason for 
this critical lag in the development of our power is that the 
people just do not realize the seriousness of the steadily grow- 
ing danger developing from the increasing strength of these 
evil, aggressive Communists, men and women who believe 
there is no God, who look with contempt on our reverence 
for church and home, and who are determined to break us 
to their will. 

Perhaps some of these Americans believe they are meeting 
this danger by putting up more and more money. 

True security can never be bought, however. Several na- 
tions would be the first to agree. Their governments tried it, 
turned when it was too late, and the world lost millions of 
its youth and billions of its wealth. 

True security can only come from truth entering the mind 
and heart of a nation, forming therein a hard core of deter- 
mination to do the right. 

We are still young, and we are proud, and if we put our 
mind to it we can become very strong, especially as the right 
is on our side. 

That strength can only come through sacrifice. If the road 
of the sacrifice is pointed out by the truth, we will follow it, 
because of our determination to remain free. 


The Education of Future Scientists 


APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS AND INCONSISTENCY IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE OF PRESENT-DAY TEACHING 
By J. ERSKINE HAWKINS, Past-President of the Florida Academy of Science, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Delivered at the 16th Annual Meeting of the Florida Academy of Sciences, Tampa, Florida, November 30, 1951 


representatives of southern industries and educa- 
tional institutions, where the topic under discussion 
was related to the graduate training of chemists. 

During this meeting reference was made to the report of 
Prof. George K. Kimball of Columbia University, which 
had been presented at the National meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in New York during September of this 
year. Prof. Kimball stated that his limited survey produced 
the result that “according to employers, 42 per cent of the 
more recent Ph.D. crop has turned out to be inadequate on 
the job.” No single reason can be given for this but I 
hasten to suggest that among the more significant ones are 
(a) inability to get along with people, (b) inadequate train- 
ing in areas outside the field of specialization, (c) inadequate 
training in the fundamentals of the field of specialization, 
(d) improper training in research, not only with respect to 
developing the ability of students to meet and solve unfore- 
seen difficulties on their own initiative and resources but 
also failure to nurture the attitude that research is an ad- 
venture, not a task, and is an experience requiring imagina- 
tion, diligence and caution. 

It must be said that our Universities and Colleges are 
contributing to the existing situation. The present tendency 
in many places is to reduce the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree and to use the student simply as another pair of hands 
to carry out laboratory experiments and obtain data as 
rapidly as possible for the purpose of writing a manuscript 
and adding one more title to the list of publications of the 
directing professor. Further, much research is conducted 


A FEW weeks ago I sat. with a group, of about 50 


primarily for the monetary considerations involved. This 
is not conducive to the formation of a healthy attitude to- 
ward the training involved in this type of work. 

While my experience and remarks have been confined 
mainly to the field of chemistry, certain contacts convince 
me that a similar situation exists in other areas. 

During the course of the meeting which I have referred 
to, the question was raised “how or where are we going to 
get good Ph.D. candidates to meet present demands?” 
Obviously, the answer is, “from our undergraduate colleges,” 
just where we have always obtained them. 

Last September, I attended, for 2%4 days in New York 
City, a discussion of the training of chemists at all levels. 
It appears that the graduate schools are not satisfied with 
the training given by the undergraduate colleges and that 
colleges are not satisfied with the training of the high schools 
and so on down the line. 

While I have much to say about the education of scien- 
tists, both at the college level and at the secondary school 
level, time will permit only a brief discussion of one of 
these; and I have chosen to dwell on the pre-college train- 
ing. At this level there is common ground upon which the 
educational program of the average youth can be based re- 
gardless of whether he is to be a scientist or not. 

It therefore becomes my purpose to discuss our school 
system. May I interject a quotation from Abraham Lincoln, 
“To sin by silence, when they should protest, makes cowards 
of men.” There’s a lot of sinning, by silence, going on in 


our various organizations today. 
It is my purpose to present the material I have, in order 
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to show (1) that something is wrong in the school system; 
(2) to present the type of condition that is wrong; (3) to 
say a few words concerning the relation between honest 
patriotic critics and subversives; and (4) to suggest some 
possible methods of procedure to remedy the situation. 

From this point on most that I have to say will represent 
primarily opinions and statements of others. You will then 
be assured that the picture to be presented is not a figment 
of my imagination. 

In discussing the inability of our high school graduates 
to think and write clearly or to make the simplest calcula- 
tion, Prof. Harry J. Fuller of the University of Illinois 
reproduces, in an article which appeared in the Scientific 
Monthly in January, 1951, under the title of “The Em- 
peror’s New Clothes,” the following offering of one of his 
freshman students in botany: “One thing I would like to 
have is longer hr in discussion period Lot of time we dis- 
cuss a chapter after we had our lab work that a great help. 
Why can we have discuss on chapter then lab work what 
we discuss not before than In lab some time we don’t know 
what we are looking for cause we did have discuss or read 
a text. Botany as a whole is very interesting. If we under- 
stand what we are doing and read, that is the reason we 
need longer hr in discuss in Botany is very interesting sub- 
ject to learn. It will help a person lot to understand a plant 
life. Lab work in Botany was interesting to some time it 
was hard but I did care. that is call college.” 

He continues: “Students are told that the diameter of 
the circular microscope field which they see when they peer 
into the eyepiece is 1.5 mm. They then observe small pieces 
of plant tissue mounted on the microscope, and are instructed 
to count the number of cells that stretch across the diameter 
of the field, then to calculate the approximate length of 
each cell. Knowing the diameter of the field is 1.5 mm. 
and observing that three cells extend along this diameter, 
40 per cent of the freshmen in general botany cannot deter- 
mine the length of the cells. They simply murmur ashamedly, 
‘I never was good in arithmetic’.” 

Allan T. Zachary of the North American Newspaper 
Alliance in the Florida Times Union of April 1, 1950, 
quotes Mrs. Evelyn Barkins as saying: “Progressive educa- 
tion is undermining our democratic way of life. . . . The 
basis of our system is competition. This country was founded 
on that principle and this is one thing schools are striving 
to avoid and take away from children.” Mrs. Barkins was 
the authoress of “The Doctor Has a Family,” which was a 
best seller during the early part of 1950. 

Louis Bromfield in the Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on August 18, 1951, under the caption “Some- 
thing’s Wrong with our Schools and Colleges” says: “Some 
months ago the writer did a couple of columns on the poor 
results of our elaborate, expensive and showy system of 
higher education. Life magazine, in an article on the same 
subject, quotes Dr. Louis Booker Wright in an address at 
Scripps College as saying, “I am perfectly serious when I 
report to you that I have had graduate students in recent 
years from schools which pride themselves on being up-to- 
date who had difficulty using the dictionary and arranging 
a bibliography on alphabetical principles because they had 
never been compelled to learn their ABC’s. . . . 

“.... In the background undoubtedly lies another element 
—that of “progressive education” which has become per- 
verted even out of the loose and dubious pattern molded by 
the sanctified John Dewey. As now practiced, “progressive 
education” means mostly fiddling around all through school 
and jettisoning of all physical and intellectual discipline 
and respect for genuine and useful knowledge.” 


A contributor to the Florida Times Union of April | 
1951, discussing “The Kind of Education a Gentleman 
Ought to Have” makes an eloquent plea for more emphasis 
on the things that count in education. He names specifically 
the subjects of English and mathematics, complaining that 
today’s crop of high school and college graduates frequently 
are even deficient in the rudiments of arithmetic. He fur. 
ther says that mathematics has always been one of those 
subjects which furnished mental discipline. It sharpens think- 
ing processes in a way that many other subjects are not 
capable of doing. 

A contributor from Albuquerque, New Mexico, expresses 
his feelings in the Ladies’ Home Journal, May, 1951, as 
follows: “The present so-called advanced and scientific ap- 
proach of teaching reading is a miserable failure. It js 
based on memory of word-appearance, without any interest 
in how a word is spelled, how the letters are arranged, or 
how the letters are sounded.” 

One of the methods that present day educators claim to 
be a new improvement is their method of teaching young- 
sters to read whole lines or paragraphs at a time. About 
ten years ago when our daughter was in one of the lower 
grades in school, I enthusiastically described this technique 
to my father-in-law. When I finished, he smiled at me and 
said, “That is just the way we used to teach children to 
read when I was a teacher in a small country school house 
about fifty years ago.” You see, sometimes so-called modern 
methods have already been tried and discarded. 

In the Chapel Hill Weekly of March 9, 1951, Edgar W. 
Knight states “that a part of the confusion and uncertainty 
in the work of the public schools in the United States, and 
the growing dissatisfaction with it, may well be due to the 
tendency to overload the curriculum and to make the schools 
pretend to do something that they cannot do well.” He fur- 
ther says: “The obligation of the citizens to their schools 
was the central theme of the first annual meeting, several 
months ago, of the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, an organization designed, among other pur- 
poses, to keep the people close to the schools and to try to 
rescue the schools from the strangle-hold of powerful teach- 
ers’ colleges and_peripatetic-professors-of-education-at-large 
and autocratic state agencies that certificate teachers.” 

He continues: “General Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, said that ‘if some dramatic incident 
could shock the American people to an awareness of public 
education, they would react as unitedly as they did at Pearl 
Harbor.’” He said that the growing inadequacy of the pub- 
lic schools was creeping up in every community. His com- 
ments may seem harsh; but they and others like them, which 
are being heard more and more nowadays arise in part from 
the fact that the curriculum of the schools is overcrowded. 

And he adds: “Whatever the cause of the ‘proliferation’ 
of the curriculum, it appears that the function of the teacher 
today is too often made to be that of the lawyer, clergyman, 
banker, policeman, nurse, fireman, census-taker, tax-lister, 
uplifter, propagandist, and specialist in soil erosion, hook- 
worm, cattle-tick, hog-cholera, auto-driving, venereal dis 
eases, the tariff, unemployment, and international relations, 
to mention a few of the ‘areas’ that the schools have pre 
sumed to take over.” 

In a letter to a University of Michigan professor, a naval 
officer is reported in the Parents’ League Bulletin, February 
1, 1951, to have said, “A carefully prepared selective exam- 
ination was given to 4,200 entering freshmen at 27 of ‘the 
leading universities and colleges of the United States. Sixty- 
eight per cent of the men taking this examination were un 
able to pass the arithmetical reasoning test. Sixty-two per 
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cent failed the whole test, which included also arithmetical 
combinations, vocabulary, and spatial relationships. The 
majority of failures were not merely border line, but were 
far below passing grade. . . . In order to enroll the neces- 
sary number of men in the training schools it was found 
necessary at one of the training stations to lower the stand- 
ards in 50 per cent of the admissions. This necessity is at- 
tributed to a deficiency in the early education of the men 
involved.” 

Augustin G. Rudd, according to the Congressional Rec- 
ord, Friday, June 18, 1948, says, “Seven thousand students 
in 36 colleges and universities in all sections of the country 


were examined. A large majority of these college freshmen - 


could not identify such names as Abraham Lincoln, Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, or Theodore Roosevelt. Of 
those questioned, 1,705 or 25 per cent did not know that 
Abraham Lincoln was President of the United States during 
the Civil War. Twenty-five students listed George Wash- 
ington as having been President during that highly impor- 
tant period; 35 per cent listed Alexander Hamilton as being 
principally famous as President of the United States. A 
goodly number of students listed Hamilton as being his- 
torically famous because of his watches! ... Only 3 per cent 
of the students—198 out of 7,000 could list the states along 
the eastern seaboard with any degree of accuracy. 

“Most of our students,” he continues, “did not have the 
faintest notion of what this country looks like. St. Louis, 
located on America’s most famous river, the Mississippi, was 
placed on the Pacific Ocean, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, the 
Atlantic Ocean, Ohio River, St. Lawrence River, and al- 
most every place else. Only 15 per cent of the college fresh- 
men had any idea where Portland, Oregon, was located. 
Two hundred and fifty students thought that Portland, 
Oregon, was on the Atlantic Ocean. 

John William Sperry, in Life, October 16, 1950, in an 
article entitled “Who Teaches the Teacher?” described his 
experience at a reception for faculty members of a high 
school as follows: “Feeling myself among the literati, and 
being somewhat at a loss for conversation, I asked this Eng- 
lish teacher if she had seen a story which I had particularly 
enjoyed in a recent issue of Harper’s Magazine. ‘What 
magazine?’ she said. ‘Harper’s Magazine,’ I repeated. ‘I 
don’t think I know that one,’ she replied. ‘What’s it like?’ 
‘It’s something similar to the Atlantic Monthly,’ I said. 
‘The what?’ she asked. ‘The Atlantic Monthly,’ I repeated. 
‘I don’t think I know that one,’ she said.” 

Alan Valentine, ex-economic Stabilization Administrator, 
speaking at the second annual meeting of the National Citi- 
zens’ Commission for Public Schools in Cleveland, January 
12, 1951, said, “I suggest that much of our education has 
lost its way and is wandering in the new mazes of vocational 
training, modern technologies, new scientific discoveries, so- 
called methodology of teaching, soft standards, educational 
psychology that is sometimes neither education nor psychol- 
ogy, over-emphasis upon athletics, dietetics, and cosmetics (that 
triple-threat of the permanently sophomoric), and excessive 
plumbing.” 

Recently I was informed by the manager of a large indus- 
trial plant that when he wished to hire high school graduates 
for office work, he endeavored to obtain graduates who had 
been educated in the small country schools of Florida and 

orgia rather than in the high schools of the large com- 
munities. He found that they were better prepared in the 
art of communication and in elementary arithmetic. Prob- 
ably the high schools were too small to support a sufficient 


number of faculty members to provide all the frills in the 
curriculum. 


We have heard a good deal about a situation in the Los 
Angeles area recently. It was my pleasure to have visited 
there during the summer of 1950. I learned from friends 
of mine who have been in the system for a good many years 
that many schools in the area no longer conducted any exam- 
inations and that any semblance of discipline had long since 
disappeared. One of my friends told me of an experience 
she had when she had made certain assignments to one of 
her high school classes. The assignment apparently called 
for some effort on the part of the pupils, but in any case 
one male student became quite aroused. He clenched his 
fists, showed his teeth and walked toward her, at the same 
time stating that “your time has come, you ——of a ‘g 
She said she really thought she was going to be thrown out 
the window, as man-handling would not have been new 
treatment for members of the staff. Fortunately, steeled by 
fear, she looked the culprit straight in the eyes and said, ‘All 
right, come on and see what happens to you.” This broke 
the tension and the pupil returned to his seat. Of course, 
she made a report of the occurrence but not the slightest 
attention was paid to the incident. What kind of products 
do you think we are turning out of our schools under such 
circumstances ? 

Last year, we had a graduate student (not in chemistry) 
who took our second year chemistry course as part of his 
minor work. He told his instructor that his main difficulty 
was with what he called the mathematics and admitted that 
he had difficulty counting his change when he handed in a 
dollar bill to pay for a loaf of bread. 

An editorial in the Gainesville Sun of November 14, 1951, 
on “Educating Teachers” referred to a letter which had 
been received by a mother whose child was presently in 
school. She is quoted as writing, “This year the situation, 
as far as English and History are concerned, is as bad as it 
was last. . . . The teacher took his degree in Education, 
not a ‘content’ subject of English or History—an alarmingly 
common practice in present teacher training.” 

To look further into the general situation, let us see what 
Prof. Harry J. Fuller, who has been quoted above, has to 
say. In discussing the situation of a friend of his who had 
been in the public school system for a long period of years 
and who had resisted the inroads of the so-called modern 
method of teaching describes how the pressure was brought 
to bear on him until he finally gave up the battle. He says, 
“He now passes all his students, whether or not they have 
learned anything. What is the moral effect of such educa- 
tional chaos? The lazy, the incompetent, the procrastinating 
student soon learns that he will get by without working, 
the able and industrious student learns with disgust that the 
rewards of his industry and achievements are the same as 
those of the dullards. A corollary of this fatuous principle 
is the teaching of certain moonstruck pundits that absolute 
grading scales should be abolished and that each student 
should be graded according to his individual capacities and 
the relation of his learning to his capacities. Thus, if a stu- 
dent who has achieved a distinguished level of feeble-minded- 
ness turns in the maximum performance expected of top- 
flight feeble-mindedness, he should receive an A for his 
work, for he has done all that he could. Similarly, a superior 
student, with an IQ of perhaps 130, is given an A when 
his performance approximates that expected of conspicuously 
brilliant students. Thus, both the poor semi-idiot and the 
near-genius may receive the same grade for the same course 
—but what of the disparity between their absolute degrees 
of achievement? The effect of these incredible stupidities is 
eminently to unprepare students for adult living. The in- 
competent and the lazy, trained to expect rewards without 
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labor, are likely to develop the too-prevalent conviction that 
the government (i.e., their more industrious and abler fel- 
lows) owes them a living, without the necessity of honest 
hard work and the discharge of reasonable responsibilities on 
their part. The good students, logically enough, are fertile 
ground for the germination and fruition of the same atti- 
tude. And the prophets of the new faith boast that our 
schools are now preparing students for life!” 

In another place in the same article, Professor Fuller 
states that “one visiting speaker at a Champaign (Illinois) 
PTA meeting stated that the imparting of knowledge is no 
longer a major function of the public schools.” 

Again, Mrs. Evelyn Barkins says, as quoted by Allan T. 
Zachary, in the Florida Times Union, April 1, 1950, “From 
the day a child enters school there is but one thought upper- 
most in the minds of the teachers—don’t frustrate the child! 
Give him security! Make him adjust socially! Help the 
child express himself! 

. - - It was well ‘nigh impossible to have a child con- 
stantly expressing himself as educators would like. The 
children would soon have broken all the furniture at home 
and painted the walls all over.” 

I quote again from the Gainesville Daily Sun, November 
1, 1951, “All the educational jargon in the world, all the 
theories of philosophy, psychology and pedagogy, cannot get 
around the fact that the most important of all subjects in 
any elementary or secondary educational institution is the 
language of everyday life (in our case English) by which 
the pupil communicates with others, gains information from 
the printed page and the spoken word, and forms his own 
thinking processes.” 

Mr. Frank Chodorov in the Saturday Evening Post of 
July 14, 1951, under the caption, “Educators Should Be 
Warned by the Pasadena Revolt,” states, “A superintendent 
of schools—one with a national reputation—was hired by 
this education-conscious California city. Immediately he be- 
gan introducing changes in subject matter and teaching tech- 
nique, toward the end that Pasadena might have the ‘best’ 
and ‘most modern.’ Taken as a whole, the reforms followed 
the lines of what is called ‘progressive’ education, which 
emphasizes the adjustment of the child to the group, rather 
than his development as an individual. The acquisition of 
knowledge, this philosophy of education holds, is of little 
or no importance, while the molding of the child to the social 
order is the principal business of modern schooling. . . . 

“Whether or not ‘progressive’ education is a tool of social- 
ism, as charged, there is no question about the socialistic 
character of that position. It very definitely holds that the 
individualistic relationship between parent and child termi- 
nates when the latter enters the public school. At that mo- 
ment, it says, the child becomes a ward of the community, 
as far as its education is concerned, and the community, 
operating through its ‘experts,’ must not be interfered with 
in the exercise of its guardianship. This is not far removed 
from the Spartan doctrine that the child belongs to the state 
and should be trained exclusively for its service.” 

Dorothy Roe, Associated Press women’s editor, is quoted 
in the Gainesville Sun as saying, “There still are those, how- 
ever, who believe that if Johnny doesn’t like to read, he 
shouldn’t be forced to learn. Or that if Mary hates arith- 
metic, she needn’t learn to add. What will happen to these 
young unfortunates when they go out into the cold, cruel 
world of adults and have to read road signs or count the 
change from their dollars, the ‘progressive education’ addicts 
always fail to say.” 

In “My Case Against Progressive Education” as told to 
Constance Roe by William Owen in the Saturday Evening 


Post, June 23, 1945, the writer says, “I have seen the pro- 
gram grow out of hand on a nationwide scale, and, as the 
startling results of some of its practices show up, I find my- 
self among those teachers who are turning back to revive 
basic a of the old, discarded methods. . 

. Generally, however, the profession accepted several 
major theories as necessary to the progressive cause! Free- 
ing the pupil from regulations and fear of authority in the 
classroom; elimination of the dread of failure in classes; ad- 
justing school curriculums to the mentality of the average 
student; grouping classes by age and social adjustments 
rather than by mental preparedness; permitting classes to 
advance at their own rates of progress. The results of these 
theories are very much in evidence in the American school 
today. ... 

“, . One of its most radical departures—and, as it later 
developed, its most tragic weakness—was the relinquishment 
of control in the classroom. After the first few years, this 
weakness began to collide violently with some of the more 
common facts of life. Boys and girls who had delighted 
and awed us in the early grades, displaying ingenious capa- 
bilities for amusing themselves in the schoolroom, were not 
so attractive when they began emerging as ten and twelve 
year olds exhibiting unmistakable evidences of total insub- 
ordination. The progressive theory provided no means of 
dealing with insubordination. Indeed, the word had been 
eliminated from our vocabularies. Self-expression and com- 
plete freedom of the individual had been our aim... . 

. A highly controversial aspect of the progressive sys- 
tem has been the practice of promoting students whether 
their scholastic application has warranted passing them into 
higher grades or not. Several theories have been advanced 
in defense of this practice. Some students cannot absorb as 
much learning as others, and we must conform to individual- 
istic capacities. The schools cannot afford to keep students 
in one grade more than a year. The student won’t learn 
much if he’s forced to remain behind while his comrades 
move on. These arguments may appear logical, but the prac- 
tice has resulted in maximum confusion when teachers find 
students, say in a class of forty, to be in about forty different 
conditions of preparedness for their work. It shoves a mess 
of conglomerated scholastic material into a teacher’s lap, to 
deal with as he may see fit. The general practice of teachers 
receiving students unfit for their grades has been to pass 
them on to the next teachers at the end of the term. Of late, 
there is a growing feeling, almost a consensus, that students 
should be required to study, even if the vitalizing of that 
determination involves rules and regulations. Without any 
fear of failure, without at least some goal to make, the in- 
centive to study is taken away from students too young to 
feel much urge to work purely for the abstract objective of 
gaining knowledge. ... 

. There are other commonly accepted facts of life 
which we knew, but overlooked in our eagerness to liberalize 
and expand education. We forgot that at some point every 
child must learn tasks he may not voluntarily choose; that 
all our development as civilized people comes through train- 
ing ourselves to endure certain restrictions and applications; 
that Christianity as a religion, and as the greatest single in- 
fluence upon the development of humanity, is itself inhibi- 
tive, demanding control of most of the natural instincts of 
uncivilized man. Schools training boys and girls to express 
themselves completely, without restrictions or compulsion, 
are training boys and girls of the twentieth century to revert 
toward the savage state. 

“High schools today are crowded with students antagonis- 
tic to any attempt at control. This means we have classes of 
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youths living not as cooperative citizen groups, but as indi- 
viduals of unchecked selfish interests. ‘They have no con- 
sideration for others, even for their fellow students; they 
recognize no authority, they have no respect for their com- 
munity. A generation nurtured and developed by progres- 
sive education has emerged with a firm conviction that no 
other generation is of the least importance; that the experi- 
ence and knowledge of past generations can be of little or no 
value to the modern prodigy. It is futile to blame individual 
members of this amazing crop. They have been educated to 
their opinion. They are casualties of the evolution of pro- 
gressive education. 

“T am reminded of a woman in a neighboring school dis- 
trict who expressed indignant amazement when she visited 
her sixth-grade daughter’s classroom, the first time she’d 
been in a schoolroom since the child had started in kinder- 
garten. ‘Why, I never saw anything like it!’ the mother 
protested. “The children wander about at will, behave out- 
rageously, pay no attention to the teacher’.” 

Again I quote Professor Harry J. Fuller: “We are as- 
sured that this is an age of internationalism, that we must 
study and understand the peoples of other countries and 
their civilizations, activities, and creations, that we must all 
work together for better understanding and cooperation 
among nations. At the same time, many of the soothsayers 
who promote these tumid sentiments are engaged in a cam- 
paign, both in high schools and in universities, to depreciate 
the study of the most effective means of our communication 
with other peoples—namely, foreign languages.” 

There is a common plea that in equipping students for life, 
the public schools should provide vocational training. De- 
pending upon whose list is considered, there appear to be 
thousands of types of vocational training when classified by 
differences in detail. It is admittedly impossible to provide 
training in all of these fields even if it were desirable to do 
so. And the provision to teach a half dozen or a dozen 
would indicate that many students are being prepared for 
work for which they may show no ability or inclination. In 
other words, we would be turning out numerous students 
with certain skills and none with any of the hundreds of 
other skills. 

I cite the case of the son of a friend of mine, who appar- 
ently was unable to learn elementary arithmetic but who, a 
few years ago when he was sent to gunnery school after 
enlisting in the United States Marine Corps, finished almost 
at the top of his class. His father asked whether the course 
did not contain a considerable amount of mathematics which 
he previously claimed he could not learn or understand. His 
reply to his father was, “Well, the difference was that I 
knew in the Marine Corps that if they wanted you to learn 
something, they meant it.” 

With such apparent contradictions and inconsistency in 
the philosophy of the present day teaching methods, it is no 
wonder that many good students do not go into or remain 
in the school system as teachers. I could give you several 
examples of what the students who are taking or who have 
taken teacher training courses think of the program. 

This situation is exemplified in the description of a course 
in teacher training as presented by Harry J. Fuller in the 
same article which has been referred to previously. He sub- 
mits a description of one course as printed in a catalogue, 
Education :—Principles of Education in the Public Second- 
ary Schools. Designed to acquaint students with the major 
problems, issues, and challenges faced by the public schools 
as a consequence of the fact that the schools are a social 
orce interacting with other significant social forces. De- 
signed also to provide each specialized educational worker 


with a common orientation as to the major responsibilities 
of the public school as a unit and his own specialized respon- 
sibilities and problems with the framework of the total edu- 
cational enterprise.” .. . 

Now, may I comment briefly on only one phase of the 
relation of Communists to our school situation. I recently 
read an article which appeared in the September, 1951, issue 
of McCall’s magazine. (I regret that I do not have the 
specific title and author.) After reading the article, I was 
left with a sense of real confusion because the article had 
said that the Communists were criticizing the schools for 
teaching socialistic and communistic and un-American prin- 
ciples. It was clearly stated (and I accepted the statement 
as factual) that the Communists were influential in bring- 
ing about the removal of the superintendent of schools in 
Pasadena, California.* After mulling over the situation for 
several days, I came to the conclusion that the Communists 
would like to take over our schools, as well as many other 
things. (This conclusion, I agree, is not unique.) I further 
concluded that the present philosophy of our schools, if con- 
tinued, would walk directly into the Communists’ plan, so 
that if we do nothing about our schools they would be the 
ultimate winners. On the other hand, the Communists are 
past masters at creating confusion in a situation or organ- 
ization and at the opportune moment stepping in and taking 
control. Hence, if they could add to the confusion by crit- 
icism of our schools and could becloud the issue sufficiently, 
they would have an opportunity of gaining control by this 
method. In other words, they have nothing to lose either way. 

May I offer further evidence of these tactics which was 
brought out in an interview with Senator McCarran as 
printed in the U. S. News and World Report, November 
16, 1951. In discussing the duplicity and subtlety used by 
the Communists, he was asked the question, “This subtlety 
phase—does it permit you to have a clear idea determining 
on which side of the fence a particular activity happens to 
be at the time? Are the Communists sometimes on both sides 
of the fence at the same time?” Answer: “Yes, at least, 
they may appear to be.” Question: “What do you think is 
the object of that?” Answer: “Sometimes the object of that 
is to throw people off the track and confuse them.” 

The defenders of the present method of education now 
take the position that any criticisms of the schools come only 
from those who advocate Communism and, therefore, no 
sincere patriotic critic or criticism can exist. 


You may ask, and rightfully so, how did our school sys- 
tem get into its present condition and what can be done 
about it. The answer to the first part of this question is 
at least a dual one and I shall present one explanation as 
offered by Albert Lind in the Atlantic Monthly of March 
1950 in an article entitled, “Quackery in the Public Schools.” 
He says, “By patient lobbying over many years, the super- 
pedagogues have so influenced state and local laws that their 
training courses in teaching theory and method are virtually 
essential to the eligibility of any candidate for a job in your 
schools. In most states this is accomplished by ‘certification’ 
laws. These have been obtained from up-country legislators 
who are awed by professional millinery. Eager to show a 
proper zeal for our schools, they have been easily persuaded 
that an educated teacher is necessarily one who has had a 


* The author recently has seen evidence which indicates that the 


Communists were —. the school ; superintendent in 
Pasadena. See Congressional Record, July 26, 1951 Extension of 


remarks of Senator Owen Brewster of Maine “The School 
System of Pasadena”, also article by Oliver Carlson “What 
Really Happened in Pasadena”, July 30, 1951 issue of the Free- 
man, 240 Madison Ave. New York 16. 
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certain amount of head-rubbing by a professor of educa- 
Gen... 

7 . A university faculty of education is an academician’s 
dream world, when you consider that no faculty of medi- 
cine, of law, or of technology anywhere could ever hope to 
rig a system which controls the livelihoods of its graduates 
for so much of their careers—and which bribes them with 
public funds in pay raises to return as paying customers for 
endless redosings of indoctrination. This policy of keeping 
working pedagogues in perpetual tutelage is facilitated by 
another happy advantage enjoyed by the superpedagogues. 
While scholars in most university departments must study 
and teach fairly objective bodies of knowledge, these gifted 
thinkers seem to share with Jehovah the prerogative of cre- 
ation ex nihilo. It is difficult otherwise to explain their vir- 
tuosity in the inflation of courses offered by large schools of 
education.” 

There may be an additional explanation, which I am with- 
holding until I have further information. I wish to check 
its validity before saying anything about it. 

Now, what can be done to change the situation ? 

The Parents League for Curriculum Improvement in 
Montgomery County, Maryland, adopted the following reso- 
lution which appeared in the Parents League Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1951: “We, the undersigned parents and taxpayers 
of Montgomery County, Maryland, believe that our public 
schools should exist for the primary purpose of training our 
children in the essentials of knowledge, namely, reading, 
writing (not printing or script), arithmetic, spelling, lan- 
guage, phonics, American History, American Geography and 
civics. 

“We, therefore, request that the present system of edu- 
cation, which is based on the Experimentalism Philosophy, 
and which has not produced the scholastic results we know 
our children are capable of achieving, be discontinued imme- 
diately, and that a system of education be installed which is 
based on a presentation of subject matter in a systematic 
sequential and organized manner; and that the above named 


Needed in Business: 


school subjects be taught separately and as such, and that art 
work, music, etc., be relegated to a minor position in the 
school curriculum.” 

Professor Fuller suggests that you follow carefully the 
work of your state legislators. 

The Ford Foundation has recommended that in the state 
of Arkansas teachers be required to complete four years of 
regular work of the type offered in the College of Arts and 
Sciences and that any special courses in pedagogy be given 
during the fifth year, during which time the teachers shall 
be on the payroll of the school system. 

It is believed that the required credits in Education should 
be reduced to not more than 12, with possibly 6 additional 
credits for teachers in kindergarten or the elementary grades, 
Furthermore, it should be mandatory for all teacher train- 
ing institutions to provide a curriculum whereby a student 
might meet the certification requirements without being com- 
pelled to take more credits in Education than required by 
the state law. 

Present critics of the system are labeled “old fashioned” 
and out-dated. Let me remind you that our nation is one 
which is commonly swayed to make decisions on catch words 
and phrases. It might well be said that we have been driven 
or have ridden to the brink of national bankruptcy on such 
phrases as “old fashioned” and “horse and buggy days.” Let 
me remind you that there are many things that are old fash- 
ioned that we would not give up for the world; even such 
things as eating or sleeping fall in this category. I remember 
when it was quite the usual thing to serve beefsteak on the 
dinner table two or three times a week. I grant that is an 
old fashioned system but it is one that I would like to see 
return. And so would you. 

It has been said, and aptly so, that a nation lives and 
fights for that which is taught in its schools. 

And in closing, I say to you, ““Wake up, Americans. It’s 
later than you think.” 


A Human Attitude 


SOCIAL JUSTICE AND SOCIAL CHARITY 


By REV. ANDREW R. BREINES, Director of the Madison Edition of the 
Catholic Herald Citizen, Madison, Wisconsin 


Delivered over Station WKOW, Madison, Wisconsin, March 9, 1952 


tect the growing social and economic tension in our 
country; it is evident everywhere you go. 

Even the most ordinary contacts in the business world 
today reveal that all is far from well. Return to normalcy 
has been the economic goal of business in these post-war 
years. But whatever progress has been made seems to have 
been in the direction of luxury standards instead of toward 
greater economic security and peace. 

What is the cause of the mounting economic tension which 
is so prevalent today? Mostly a hard, unrelenting attitude 
where profit is concerned and economic cowardice where 
social justice is at stake. 

Everything but the right thing, however, is blamed for 
the growing economic unrest. 

In rural areas, labor often gets the blame. Not-a-few 
farmers think industrial labor is responsible for rising prices 
because of the pay-demands unions make for forty hours of 


7 et don’t have to be an economist nowadays to de- 


work. The farmer reasons he works nearly twice as many 
hours and besides has many risks that the laborer knows 
nothing about. Why should the laborer, then, get so much 
pay for so little work? 

The farmer, of course, forgets that his city cousin doesn’t 
have a garden, chickens, eggs or milk to give him a measure 
of economic independence. He has only his wages, which, 
in spite of several recent raises, is still constantly shrinking 
in purchasing power because of inflation. 

In cities, the confusion over the root cause of our growing 
lack of economic security is equally great. 

There families are forced to live a hand-to-mouth, weekly 
pay-envelope existence. Wage increases, as a rule, follow the 
cost-of-living rises so slowly that savings simply can’t ac 
cumulate. 

The wage-earner has become a pawn today in the ruthles 
struggle for economic power. Too many bosses are quick t 
take every advantage but remain reluctant to accept respon 
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sibility for the general welfare. Not enough employers are 
willing to share their economic liberties with their employees. 
This irresponsible thinking, said the late Pope Pius XI 
in his encyclical letter on ‘“Atheistic Communism,” explains 
the “blind acceptance” of Communism by so many working- 
men in the recent past. Wage-earners were prepared for 
that acceptance, said the Pontiff, by the religious and moral 
destitution in which they were left by liberal economics. 
(Para. 16) 
In other words, the propaganda of Communists may have 
been helping to give businessmen their black eye but un- 
fortunately too many of the latter also have been asking for 
i When the laborer turns against his employer, it is be- 
cause he has been treated like a tool instead of as a partner 
in an economic system that should reward initiative. 
It is no secret that Communist propaganda is directed 
largely at labor. Everything that labor considers ideal, every- 
thing that is out of the workingman’s reach is constantly 
being used as bait today to bring about Communist domina- 
tion in labor unions. 
Once that domination is achieved, Communists know they 
will have a powerful weapon for inducing a general paralysis 
whenever they strike. 
The longer management puts off taking in the wage- 
earner as his partner in business, the greater is the danger 
that he may be lured into an unsuspecting alliance with the 
subversive forces now working to undermine our way of 
life. 
“In the market-place, Pope Pius XI’s observation in his 
encyclical letter on ‘““The Reconstruction of the Social Order” 
remains as true today as the day it was written. But the 
implications, of course, are much graver. Twenty years ago, 
the pontiff wrote: 
“Free competition has killed itself; economic domination 
has taken the place of untrammeled trade. 
“Unbridled ambition for domination has succeeded the 
desire for gain; the whole economic life has become hard, 
cruel and relentless in a ghastly way.” (Para. 109) 

“ Yes, in the market-place today, small business in many 
instances has become the obedient, if not always willing, 
slave of Big Business. 

So thoroughly has the former been indoctrinated by the 
latter’s individualistic philosophy of self-interest in all busi- 
ness relations that the small operator often submits without 
thinking to dictation in matters of business policy, instead 
of following his conscience. 

To be specific, each time during the past six years when 
the economic dictators of our free enterprise system have 
handed down a new price increase, the small businesman has 
grown more uneasy. 

How was he going to impose this new price rise upon a 
buying public that was growing more resentful day by day? 

His conscience bothered him. But there seemed nothing 
de for him to do but comply. Dictators, even economic 
ones, have a way of making their way seem inevitable. 

_ How does a businessman quiet his conscience? By killing 
is Not by one stroke, of course. A true conscience can be 
just as effectively strangled by repeated rationalization. 

It works like this. A new price increase comes in the 
mail. As the disturbed operator quickly scans the letter, his 
conscience protests, ““This is unjust!” 

But he has been through this experience before. And as 
ielore so now, rationalization again comes to his rescue. 
‘What can I do about it?” he reasons within himself. “I’m 
just one small operator. My hands are tied.” 

0, although the price is outrageous and the operator is 
tarful of consumer reaction, he finally shrugs his shoulders 


YUM 


and decides to go along with the new price hike. Of course, 
he doesn’t consider himself as accessory to a crime against 
the public welfare. 

This process repeated again and again at last kills a true 
conscience and leaves a false conscience in its place. For 
conscience is nothing else but practical judgment at work in 
moral matters. When not based on true premises, it rests 
on false. 

Other rationalizations that the small operator uses to 
quiet his conscience are these: “I have a right to make a 
profit,’ “I don’t want to become rich; I just want to be 
comfortably well off,” “I’m a businessman, not a reformer.” 

So because it wasn’t his idea to begin with, the small 
businessman feels little responsibility for increasing prices 
at the public’s expense. And, because he is scrupulously 
honest in all his other business dealings, he thinks he is an 
honest businessman even though he is profiting by price in- 
creases that are morally indefensible, 

Businessmen generally believe that if everyone worked as 
hard as they did and minded their own business (Shades of 
the philosophy of rugged individualism!) , the world wouldn’t 
be having all this economic trouble. 

The businessman forgets, of course, that he can easily 
afford to be stoical about the poverty of 18 million families 
in this country, as a recent social study revealed, because 
Almighty God has blessed him of late with the scriptural 
seven fat years of plenty. 

But isn’t it true, some will say, that if everybody minded 
his own business, the world would be better off? Not where 
justice is concerned. Justice is not just the business of the 
individual ; it is everybody’s business. 

The fact of the matter is that free competition alone can- 
not solve our economic ills. Experience shows that it only 
leads to economic dictatorship which is destructive of both 
freedom and initiative. Besides free competition, there must 
also be mutual cooperation. People who refuse to work to- 
gether become suspicious of one another and finally grow 
to hate one another. 

As economic dictatorship has grown in our country, more 
and more of the human has been lost in business relations. 
Pope Pius XII brought this out again recently in his address 
to the Italian Catholic Union of Employers. 

“The great failing of the social order,” he said, “is that 
it is not profoundly Christian, nor really human, but merely 
technical and economic.” 

A decade ago, the buyer in even the smallest business 
transactions could bargain with the seller. If the price was 
out of line, a cautious buyer could bring it back to where it 
should be during the bargaining process. 

“Caveat emptor!” “Let the buyer beware!’’ moral theolo- 
gians used to say because honesty was presumed to be the 
basic policy in business and buyer and seller were considered 
to be on an equal footing. 

Today, however, there is little real bargaining in even 
sizeable business transactions. Either the buyer meets the 
seller’s price or there is no sale. 

In the place of bargaining, we find seller’s employing 
ingenious double-talk, designed to so confuse the buyer that 
he will not advert to the injustice of the price he will pay. 
Exaggeration, half-truth and glibness of tongue have become 
the seller’s stock-in-trade. 

With the leaders of business abandoning the path of social 
justice and brotherly Christian regard, it is not surprising 
that the ambition of so many people has also sunk to a new 
materialistic low. 

The disregard of business in general for spiritual and 
moral values in business relations is leading many to strive 
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only for success and wealth no matter what it does to a 
competitor, no matter how it outrages public conscience. 

But doesn’t one who undertakes the risk and management 
of business have a right to his profit? Yes, but only if that 
profit is right and just. 

He has a right to his share of the return which his pro- 
duction or service has made possible “provided always that 
he respects the laws of God and the rights of his neighbor 
and uses his property in accord with faith and right reason.” 
(“The Reconstruction of the Social Order,” para. 136) 

Free competition must be kept under control with the law 
of Christian moderation which commands man to seek first 
the kingdom of God and His justice. Then God Himself 
will add economic goods in as much as they are needed. 

What, then, is justice? Justice has a twofold character. 
It is individual and social. It avoids the extreme of Indi- 
vidualism on the one hand and the extreme of Collectivism 
on the other. 

The perfect social order is harmoniously united with 
God’s eternal plan for man. It deals with individual man 
as one invested with the dignity of the sonship of God 
through divine adoption. It deals with man in society in such 
a manner that the fruits of production are distributed fairly 
to society as a whole. 

Businessmen today must sacrifice some of the profit they 
think they are entitled to in order to restore a sense of Chris- 
tian brotherhood to business in general. 

Sacred Scripture is explicit on this point: “No man can 
serve two masters. .. . You cannot serve God and Mammon 
(that is, Money).” Matt. 6, 24. 

In another passage from the same Sermon on the Mount, 


Christ taught, ““Where thy treasure is, there thy heart also 
will be.” Matt. 6, 21. 

St. Paul made this equally clear to the early Christians?> 
“None of you is to be exorbitant, and take advantage of his 
brother, in his business dealings. For all such wrong-doing 
God exacts punishment; we have told you so already, in | 
solemn warning.” 1 Thess. 4, 6. a 

Truly honest businessmen, to use the words of Christ, will 
work not only to lay up treasures for themselves on earth 
where rust and moth consume but will work primarily to 
lay them up in heaven. 

It is little wonder that the vast fortunes of both big and 
little business in our country have brought us so little hap- 
piness and security. The main principle of economic stability 
is not free competition for amassing wealth but rather mutual 
cooperation for the realization of social justice, liberally 
augmented by Christian charity. 

Charity cannot. take the place of justice unfairly withheld, 
(“The Reconstruction of the Social Order,” para. 137). 
That is why paternalism on the part of businessmen only 
aggravates the injustice they are responsible for. 

Social peace is the work of justice together with charity. 
“For,” as Pope Pius XI stated it, ‘justice alone, even though 
most faithfully observed, can remove indeed the cause of 
social strife, but it can never bring about a union of hearts 
and minds.” (Idem. para. 137). That is the work of charity. 

We can and will lessen the social and economic tensions 
growing so rapidly in our country. But we must replace the 
goal of profit in our economy with that of social justice and 
self-interest with social charity. These twin social virtues 
are the best guarantee of social peace and harmony. 


Universal Military Training and the 


Present Crisis 
ARE WE IDENTIFYING A CRISIS WITH THE LONG SWEEP OF HISTORY? 
By JAMES CHRISTIE, Assistant Prosecuting Attorney, Lorain County, Ohio 


Delivered before the Founders Day Banquet of Ohio Mu of Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio, March 9, 1952 


rible danger. We must devise a strategy to meet 
this danger. The need to strengthen and expand 
our military forces is obvious. This means manpower. This 
means young manpower. This means men of college age. 
The fairest way to recruit the necessary men is by a uni- 
versal draft law. This we have, with such exceptions and 
exemptions and deferrments as are in the national interest. 
With this I have no quarrel in principle. We have had 
draft laws before to meet threats to our security. These 
laws, by and large, have worked pretty well. These laws, 
however, have been temporary in their nature with civilian 
control clearly in the ascendancy and the top-heavy military 
apparatus spawned by them has been dismantled after the 
crisis was over and the nation returned to ways of peace. 
Now, however, a system of peacetime universal military 
training is being aggressively sold to the American people 
and their Congress. Just last week the UMT bill was on 
the floor of the Congress. The Senate passed a version of 
UMT, but the House sent the bill back to committee, where, 
it now appears, it may stay, this being an election year. But 
it is not dead. If it does not reappear this year, you may be 
sure we will be hearing more about it after elections. 


O= country is in danger. The free world is in ter- 


If this bill should pass, its consequences down through 
the years will certainly change the climate of American life. 
It will have so much effect on the character of our nation 
and of our citizens, that it is more than just a military or 
a political issue—it is primarily spiritual. What happens to 
character is spiritual ! 

It is not just a question of what the Army will do with 
the bodies of our young men, but what it will do with their 
minds and their souls that gravely concerns me. 

As college men, as men of a Christian college, we must 
squarely face this issue. We must not speak in temper and 
think in polemics. There are sincere men on both sides of 
this question. May it not be helpful to proceed thoughtfully 
along a line of questions: (1) What is the bill? (2) What 
is the need for it? (3) What will it mean to those prin- 
cipally involved? (4) What will it mean for America? 
(5) What will it mean for the world? 

(1) What is the bill?. First, let us see what it is not. 
It is not the draft. It has nothing to do with the present 
selective service law, which answers a particular and terrible 
emergency and was enacted with a time limit. As a matter 
of fact, the universal military training for which this new 
bill would provide could not effectively be started within the 
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years that the emergency endures, because selective service 
takes all the men and the armed services cannot spare from 
more important duties the large number of seasoned per- 
sonnel necessary to train the Umties. The deliberate at- 
tempt is being made to use the cold war to have passed a 
law, that would not go into effect until the crisis is over, 
and that could likely not be passed except in time of crisis, 
to make as an integral part of American life a system of 
perpetual, peacetime conscription. I am not a pacifist, and 
| do not see any alternative at this time to the draft, with 
all its cost in money and the careers of young men. But 
this is something other than the draft. 

The UMT bill provides that each young man, 18 years 
old, shall be inducted to train for six months with one of 
the three armed services, and then for 7% years, until he is 
26, to be in the active reserve, with plans for rigorous train- 
ing, on call during that period at any time, and as often as 
the Pentagon desires. He is not to be in name a “member” 
of the armed forces (as palliative to public opinion), so he 
will not have the benefits of the veterans’ administration. 
But he will take an oath to obey the officers of the military 
establishment, and will be subject to military discipline, in- 
duding courts martial. The military establishment will 
choose which of the 19-year olds it will defer for medical, 
dental, or scientific training (which will mean the military 
decides which men shall be doctors and scientists for our 
nation), will call them after training to active service (so 
postponing till age 33 any possible start in civilian pursuit). 
The commission which proposed this form of the law sug- 
gests one trainer for every two trainees, and hopes the train- 
ers will be men of good character. If the bill is passed, we 
must understand the cost. 

(2) What is the need for the bill? The need is obvi- 
ously a world situation in which America has responsibilities. 
We cannot shirk them. So, will this measure furnish troops 
for such leadership? No, the commission in its report does 
not assert that this will provide any troops. It is not ade- 
quate military training. This I can tell you as a veteran of 
4) months of sea duty. Ten years ago General Marshall 
said it takes on an average a minimum of 15-18 months to 
properly train a man for modern warfare. In case of emer- 
gency there will still have to be months of retraining before 
combat, because men must go into modern war as teams 
and as highly skilled technicians. 

Will it cut down the size then of the regular armed 
forces? No, our military leadership will not envisage that 
step in a tense world situation nor dare to replace trained, 
seasoned troops with boys during whose retraining the whole 
issue of an emergency might be decided. Will it reduce the 
reserves? No, they may very well have to be enlarged. 

What will it do? Provide a body of men who can be 
called out at a moment’s notice and who have been trained 
in obeying orders? Yes. But at the cost of 4 billion dollars 
ayear, which is more spent in one year than all the colleges 
and universities in America have been able to amass as 
capital endowments in 300 years. If this is essential, can it 
not be done more cheaply ? 

Further, is there not an implication relative to the need 
for the bill that deserves scrutiny? It is suggested that our 
military weakness invited Hitler and Korea. That idea 
must not be permitted to be a cover and alibi for failures 
il our statesmanship, which under one political party fed 
the historically unnecessary development of the Nazis, and 
under the other party permitted an historically unnecessary 
war in the Far East. If we have strength, we are apt to 
presume on our strength. The world struggle is essentially 
‘struggle of ideas. Mere military strength is not enough for 
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victory. Is not this bill an admission that not only are we 
unable to solve the world’s problems by peaceful means now, 
but that we do not expect ever to be able to solve them by 
peaceful means? As I said before, I am not a pacifist, but, 
on the other hand, I refuse to submit to the proposition that 
peaceful solutions are not possible! 

(3) What will the bill mean for those especially involved, 
our young men? | think of this with particular poignancy. 
At age 18 I had some of the finest teachers in all my experi- 
ence, when I needed them the most, and was ready for them. 
Many of them are still on this campus and you men of the 
active chapter are filling the reservoirs of your characters 
and spirits from these well-springs. The mark of a Christian 
college of liberal arts is being placed upon you. Now, will it 
be our practice to put all our youth, often the first time they 
are away from the sanctions and customs of home and com- 
munity, in the care, not of Eisenhower and Marshall, but 
of army sergeants? It will make a difference, what teachers 
they have, for the morals and ideals of their maturity. Not 
pleasant, but pertinent, is the fact that the rate of venereal 
disease is 37 times as high in peacetime army camps as in col- 
lege. You know about Biloxi, Mississippi. 

Robert Hutchins tells about being in the army from age 
18 to 20. “I cannot recommend it,” he writes, “as a school 
of responsible citizenship. I came out lazier and more negli- 
gent than when I went in. I became an expert at cutting the 
corners and at the elaborate kind of cheating to which pri- 
vates devote most of their time. The essence of this is to 
look as though you were working when you are not, appear- 
ing to be obedient when you are not, and thinking up and 
putting over pretexts for avoiding any disagreeable task.” 

(4) What will this bill mean for America? Its full im- 
pact will not be evident until years have gone by. When 
generation after generation of young men have been poured 
into the mould of military indoctrination, will it be the same 
country? We mark an increase now of influence and control 
by the Pentagon in national affairs, and in foreign policy. 
Should we not be looking to reverse the trend of authori- 
tarianism, not enhance it? So shall we decide to entrust all 
our young people (it will eventually be young women, too) 
to them, as a permanent part of American education? 

When the danger passes, we can do away with the plan? 
Is a bureaucracy such as this will produce easily dissolved? 
Make no mistake about it, this means a military America. 
Perhaps Sweden or Switzerland can be our democratic mod- 
els; they have UMT. But they are small, closely knit coun- 
tries, and they have no burdens of world leadership and re- 
sponsibilities. Rather will we not be copying France, weak 
in corruption; Germany, as the Nazis envisaged it; Italy 
under Mussolini; Japan, where civilians lost their control of 
the military; the countries behind the iron curtain? Will 
we not be turning our back on the way which has given 
America and Britain the strongest spirits of any peoples in 
time of emergency? 

Are we identifying a crisis with the long sweep of history, 
and saying because it’s this way now, it is always going to 
be this way, and that any hopes for peace we have ever had 
through the United Nations are delusions? And are we, in 
fear of an exterior tyranny, fashioning the tools for a domes- 
tic tyranny which with some Messianic complex can suspend 
the Constitution for its own purposes? Let us remember 
there is a lesson to be learned from history, that in taking 
militarism to our hearts we are starting down a road from 
which in 3000 years there has never been a return—and that 
over and over again this word has been verified, that they 
who take the sword shall perish by the sword. 

I hate Communism, because it squeezes and withers and 
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corrupts the souls of men and women: it must be defeated, 
and it shall be defeated. But is the cost of defeating it, to 
adopt forever its method and its spirit? For conscription is 
communism: what other name better describes it? 

One thing is sure in history: militarism has always pro- 
voked the same in its neighbors. Our greatest influence has 
been in the export of ideas, not troops. If we are now in 
the future to rely for our influence primarily on military 
might (note again that we distinguish between the tempo- 
rary draft and a permanent policy), I for one as an Ameri- 
can can face that future only in fear, because I know our 
military preponderance is only temporary and that there are, 
for instance, eight Asiatics for every American! If this bill 
is passed, we must understand its cost. 

(5) What will this bill mean for the world? America 
has stood before mankind as a new sort of nation where all 
peoples were fused into an amalgam, and where stifling de- 
mands of government and caste from which they had fled in 
bitterness did not operate, and where power and cohesion 
lay in an inner respect for law and the rights of others. 

Isn’t it ironic that we sponsored the new Japanese consti- 
tution renouncing war as an instrument of national policy? 
The reports we get are that the Japanese are most enthusi- 
astic about their new freedom from military caste. Now are 
we ourselves going back to the principle from which they 
were freed? 

Abraham Lincoln called our way the “last, best hope of 
earth.” In its defense we are valiantly meeting a terrible 
danger, and with no half-way measures. But I personally 
believe that if we are led to take permanently into American 
life what this bill stands for, we shall be justifying the very 
reliance of Hitler that we fought against, that it will change 
us in his direction, that we shall be starting our nation on 
the road the Roman republic took when Caesar’s ‘legions 


crossed the Rubicon, that we shall be dooming all the nation; 
of mankind to a similar militarism, and that for the foresee. 
able future the world will have lost its last best hope. 

We are not God’s chosen people. He has no specially 
chosen people. If our nation takes the same way that other 
military empires have taken, it will meet the same divine 
judgment that has been theirs. If God is with us, it is be 
cause we are with God. 

It is with sadness and not delight that we have called oy 
young men into service now. It is with determination to 
stand against a monstrous evil, with hope that what they do 
may free their sons from similar sacrifice, and give earth jts 
chance for peace through law and mutual respect. Shall we 
surrender at this moment to the fear and passion of a crisis 
to settle forever the course and climate of American life? 
If this bill is passed, we must understand its cost. 

At the time of Queen Victoria’s jubilee, there was a naval 
show in the English channel, the like of which the worl 
had never seen, in honor of the greatest empire in history, 
Then the poet laureate took his pen. 


“Far-called, our navies melt away, 
On dune and headland sinks the fire; 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre, 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet 
Lest we forget; lest we forget. 


“For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not thee to guard 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord: 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


Does Europe Today Strengthen or Weaken 
the United States? 


THE BATTLE FOR EUROPE IS BEING FOUGHT IN BERLIN 
By KARL BRANDT, Economist, Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California 
Delivered before the Commonwealth of California, San Francisco, California, March 14, 1952 


that I share with you my observations from travels 
abroad. This time I return from two months of dis- 
cussions in France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Spain. I left Europe in 1933, saw it again in the grue- 
some winter of 1945/46, then briefly in the summer of 1947, 
and for a whole year in 1948/49, almost three years ago. Each 
time the political, economic, and social scene has been differ- 
ent, largely as the result of American action. We broke the 
tyranny and freed a part of the Continent—inevitably, in 
the process, destroying substantial productive values. Then 
we lost to the enemy of our enemy, with whom we had 
temporarily allied ourselves with too much abandon, a size- 
able part of what we had rescued, and then gave powerful 
aid in rebuilding what was left. Today our direct influ- 
ence on European affairs is bound to diminish as our re- 
construction efforts meet with success. 
To put the European theater of our foreign affairs into 
proper perspective, we must realize that the United States 
and her associates have blocked territorial Soviet expansion 


A S often before, you again honor me with your request 


in Europe and the Near East. Western Allied military pro 
tection for West Berlin, the fortified position of Yugoslavia 
and the incorporation of Turkey and Greece in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization are the visible symbols of 
this accomplishment. Hence the Soviets are bent upon fur 
ther expansion in Asia—with Korea, Hong Kong, Indo 
China, and Burma as either actual or potential fighting 
fronts. But they are also busy in Europe, both in the satel 
lite states and west of the Iron Curtain. While they ar 
trying to squeeze as much as they can from the Sovietized 
industries of Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany, they 
their level best to sabotage the rearmament of Wester 
Europe and the development of a stable economy there 
These attempts are being made through the Communist 
party, special agents, and regular diplomatic channels, The 
Soviets are most strongly opposed to the creation of 3 
national German army. In general they attempt to fort 
stall the rearmament of Europe by spreading around 

word that the Soviets are not interested in invading Westem 
Europe, but are concerned only in conducting peaceful trad 
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with it. The Communist party is fighting along the lines 
of radical nationalism, socialism, and isolation from the 
United States and Great Britain all over Western Europe. 

The Soviets are fighting this battle against unification, 
rearmament, and economic growth in Western Europe with 
all the ideological and political weapons they have. If they 
cannot absorb Western Europe themselves, they want at 
least to prevent it from becoming independent and strong. 
This viewpoint is based on an accurate evaluation of the 
potentialities of that part of the world from which the West- 
ern Hemisphere, Australia, New Zealand, and part of Africa 
were colonized, and which is still the hub of the world 
despite the rapid growth of the Western Hemisphere and 
industrialization in the Soviet empire. 

The 290 million people of Europe outside the Iron Cur- 
tain are still the greatest accumulation of human resource- 
fulness on this globe—in their intellectual abilities, their 
variety of background and talents, their inventive genius, 
and their scientific crafts and skills. For instance, four mil- 
lion Swiss placed on the rocks of the European continent 
produce more wealth than 400 million Chinese in Asia. 
But if anyone needed an empirical test of what European 
skills are worth, it could be found on the battlefields of 
Korea. When the Soviets took Eastern Germany and 
Czechoslovakia they seized as booty several German jet- 
plane factories, submarine plants, and guided-missile ex- 
periment stations, together with some 30,000 engineers, re- 
search workers, foremen, and mechanics, and put them to 
work in Russia. Five years later the United Nations forces 
in Korea began having to cope with the weapons developed 
with only a small splinter of the European potential. 

Simply as a matter of self-protection we must eliminate 
the possibility of Soviet capture, by any device, of any more 
of the gigantic creative potential of Europe. This requires 
the effective unification of Europe’s military and economic 
forces, and it can be done only if the nations of the Con- 
tinent and the British co-operate politically as well. General 
Eisenhower’s job must be completed so that the West can 
have, at the conference table, an effective answer to Stalin’s 
question “How many divisions does he have?” In weigh- 
ing the question of whether Europe strengthens or weakens 
us, I believe we can scarcely overestimate the extraordinary 
asset which the European people are to our cause in this 
worldwide struggle of the West with the Soviets. The 
Soviets have taken the Chinese into their fold in addition 
to the vast underdeveloped areas they already had. If we 
want to prevail, the Western nations must accomplish their 
historical task of fully developing the areas of the world 
outside the Soviet orbit. That means Central and South 
America, Australia, and Africa. Technical assistance is a 
worthy and valuable aid—as far as it goes. But you do not 
develop continents only by sprinkling advice about know- 
how on other people’s heads. What is needed far more is 
millions of settlers and craftsmen and engineers, researchers, 
and teachers who are willing to emigrate and become citi- 
zens of the new countries. We do not have an overflow of 
this asset. But Europe does have it, and on this ground 
alone Europe is an enormous asset on our side. Instead of 
sending male and female spinsters to peddle birth control 
among other nations, we ought rather to congratulate our- 
selves on the only source of wealth existing on this earth 
—namely, men of good will who are willing to work and 
who have the brains to accomplish something. And we 
should do something to help get their migration to the un- 
derdeveloped areas organized. 

In its present condition, Europe is a most remarkable 
display of the regenerative power of an economy in indus- 


trially advanced countries. If people did not have such poor 
and short memories, they would take far greater satisfac- 
tion in the phenomenal improvements made than they do. 
And this applies to the Europeans as well as to ourselves in 
weighing Europe’s recovery. In the winter of 1945/46 the 
ruins were still smouldering, dead bodies were. decaying 
under the debris, and millions of homeless people were wan- 
dering about. In 1947 dismantling procedures were still 
occupying the attention of Allied powers in Germany. In 
the spring of 1948 there was famine in Germany and fear 
of Communist victories at the polls in France and Italy. 

But today Europe’s economic reconstruction is an un- 
questionable fact and ECA efforts have met with extra- 
ordinary success. Despite some inevitable leakage, the in- 
vestment of ECA funds was perhaps the most prudent one 
we ever made. Industrial production ranges between 130 
and 160 percent of prewar, and agricultural production sub- 
stantially exceeds the high prewar level. The influence of 
the Communist is waning in all countries. It is weakest in 
Germany, Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, and 
Spain, but it is also receding in Italy and France. Nowhere 
did I hear the question, ““When will Soviet tanks roll across 
the Rhine?” which three years ago was being asked on every 
hand. 

Perhaps the most remarkable and significant phenomenon 
in all of Europe is the strong recovery of Western Germany. 
In June 1948, just before the currency reform, industrial 
production stood at about 40 percent of 1936. By the end 
of 1951 it had surpassed 140 percent. This progress has 
been achieved under a determined policy of restoring the 
market economy, reinstating competition, and abandoning 
rationing and other controls. Early in 1951 the Bonn Re- 
public was running up a series deficit in the European Pay- 
ments Union, but since then it has succeeded in becoming 
a creditor in the Union. In 1951 the foreign trade yielded 
a net surplus; last September the monthly surplus exceeded 
$50 million. 

With close to 15 million employed people, there were 
still 1.2 million without jobs last summer; but 560,000 more 
people were employed than in 1950, and with the cost of 
living at the same level it was in 1948, the real income per 
worker has been increasing sharply. With the strong up- 
lift of the entire economy, industrial shares have doubled 
in value in less than two years. The German steel industry 
has an output only 50 percent of prewar, but its capacity 
will be expanded. Europe’s most modern steel plant with 
the lowest production costs—the Thyssen plant—still lies 
dismantled, awaiting reconstruction. 

Conditions in West Berlin also have improved over what 
they were shortly after the blockade. The city is a shining 
display window of the Western world in spite of the mass 
of ruins within it. I attended the German agricultural ex- 
position there, which was a resplendent show of progress 
and strength. More than 150,000 people—largely from the 
Soviet Zone—went through the gates on the first day. 

In Berlin the battle of the West against the inhuman 
tyranny of the Soviets is fought around the clock between 
powerful radio stations. If you want to know what the 
Kremlin is thinking, you need only turn on the Deutsch- 
landsender, whose transmitters, ironically enough, are situ- 
ated in the heart of the British Sector. Then you will hear, 
sandwiched between the finest music to which you ever 
listened, the organ-grinder propaganda from Moscow: 
Terror attack by the plutocratic imperialists of Wall Street 
on the poor Korean people; the pitched battle between the 
brave Indo-Chinese guerrillas and the fascist colonial forces 
of France—equipped and financed by the Anglo-American 
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warmongers; poverty in Iran because of the ruthless ex- 
ploitation of the Iranians by the plutocratic imperialists; 
Chancellor Adenauer, the stooge of the Wall Street war- 
mongers—and so it goes, 24 hours a day, regularly inter- 
spersed with lovely classical music. 

But the battle is being waged with more than radio propa- 
ganda. The latest trick of the Soviet occupation authorities 
against the city is the attempt to ruin its food trade. Soviet- 
controlled food stores in East Berlin have begun selling 
meat and other food at one-third the prices charged in West 
Berlin. So the West Berliners go over and buy in East 
Berlin. The Communists hope that by this tactic the four- 
months’ supply of meat in West Berlin’s cold-storage ware- 
houses will rot, and West Berlin’s butcher shops will be 
ruined. But the resourceful Berliners and their mayor, Pro- 
fessor Reuter, are determined to defeat this foul play just as 
they have defeated many similar schemes in the past five long 
years. 

The Soviet Zone for some time has been a considerable 
nuisance to its occupiers. The people are putting up sturdy 
and heroic resistance in an atmosphere of mounting terror 
and brutality, with the result that concentration camps and 
prisons are overflowing. 

I obviously have a political picture of Western Germany 
which is much different from that which many other ob- 
servers have—even some official ones. I did not find any 
evidence of serious threats of a revival of Nazism. There is 
a radical fringe of disgruntled and uprooted people on the 
right as well as on the left—and inevitably so. But they are 
having a hard time getting anywhere and will—just as long 
as conditions continue to improve as they have been doing 
for the last three years. The Bonn Republic has just estab- 
lished its Supreme Court, and the new law in defense of the 
Constitution is in effect. The demagogic nationalism of the 
extreme wing of the Social Democratic Party under Schu- 
macher, whose militant address before this Club you may 
remember, presents more dangerous potentialities. Yet the 
probable outcome seems to be that in 1953—the earliest 
date for national elections—a coalition of the Christian 
Democrats and the moderate wing of the Social Democrats 
will be formed, thus providing a broad and stable basis for 
the government. In the meantime, much depends on the suc- 
cess of Chancellor Adenauer’s policy of loyal co-operation 
with France and with us. 

Under Adenauer and his able cabinet Germany will make 
her full contribution to European defense in manpower, fa- 
cilities, and money. To get the broadest popular support for 
this policy will take just a little more time and patience for 
overcoming the effect of the once strident Morgenthau phi- 
losophy and the effect of our scheme for total demilitariza- 
tion, our early efforts to re-educate the Germans to refuse 
to bear arms, and also for overcoming the impact of our 
idiotic denazification policy. At the same time, our sensible 
course of reconstruction since 1948 has helped a great deal, 
and the Germans have enough common sense to see that they 
cannot regain their sovereignty without sharing in the com- 
mon defense of Europe, irrespective of what Pastor Nie- 
moeller may say. He is politically naive and unwittingly 
serves Soviet ends. 

Most German voters do not want a national army because 
they realize that no national army ever can make Europe 
safe against Soviet attack. They also know that the other 
nations fear a national German army, and they are aware 
of the fact that a national Germany army would be the 
worst sort of provocation for the Soviets. But the Germans 
do want equality of participation in the command of a united 
European military force in order to protect German units 
from being used as expendable cannon fodder. Fresh in their 


memories is their exploitation in that fashion by some of 
their own leaders under Hitler. And they do want equality 
of equipment in all types of weapons. 

Progress toward an effective European defense system is 
not being hindered by Germany, but rather by France. It is 
the most important but also at this time Europe’s most criti- 
cal economic and military area. France is a very wealthy 
country and usually in a much better political and economic 
condition than it appears to be. But invariably France is a 
very sophisticated, shrewd, and difficult partner, using in- 
ternal political imbalance to great diplomatic advantage. 
When, along with our aid, we presented some demands for 
changes in policy, we were advised not to press the cabinet 
because De Gaulle might take over. Some months later we 
tried again, only to be advised not to put on too much pres- 
sure because the Communists might take over. With this 
weaving motion one can conveniently wriggle out of any 
foreign demands. The worst of it is, though, that there is 
usually a grain of truth in this demonstration of imbalance 
and lack of strength. A part of this imbalance results from 
the defective French constitution. 

Next to Great Britain, France has received the largest 
share of ECA funds. Today she has 100 percent employ- 
ment and high agricultural and industrial production. But 
for many months now she has been in the spiral of a men- 
acing price inflation. When I asked the elderly taxi driver 
who took me from the Gare des Invalides into the city what 
the economic situation was, he said: “No unemployment, 
but the prices are astronomical.” No economist could have 
given a better diagnosis. The price rise reduces real wages. 
The franc is devaluing rapidly in the free market. It was 
quoted at 410 to $1 in December and by the middle of Feb- 
ruary was 470, as compared with the official rate of 350. 
The gold reserve is fast dwindling. Nearly all the people 
believe they can beat the inflation by speculation, holding 
goods or shares, by striking for higher wages, or by demand- 
ing higher prices. 

This is the essential difference between France on one side 
and Belgium, Germany, and Italy on the other. In those 
three countries, everyone—including labor-union leaders and 
workers—has learned by bitter experience that inflation di- 
minishes their real income. Hence these countries, along 
with Switzerland and Scandinavia, stand on more solid 
economic ground. 

France is the cornerstone of European reconstruction. 
Under the leadership of Schuman, Reynaud, and Monnet 
and their middle-of-the-road friends, she has promoted the 
integration of Europe in the form of a European defense 
system, the coal and steel union under the Schuman Plan, 
and other schemes for economic union. But the right wing 
of De Gaulle’s strong party prefers a national French army 
and would even be willing to grant the Germans a national 
army too—of course, with restrictions. The Communists in 
France are opposed to rearmament and hence to the unified 
European defense force. And a great many Frenchmen hate 
the idea of paying more taxes for a much larger defense 
force, particularly so long as the bloody war in Indo-China 
continues at an expense of $3 million a day. First the French 
proposed conditions which they knew the Germans could 
not accept, simply to put the blame for no progress on them. 
When this failed and the NATO Lisbon accord was signed, 
Edgar Faure’s cabinet fell—the thirteenth cabinet which the 
radical socialists—Faure’s own party—had forced out of 
office. We ought not to become too excited about these 
changes in French cabinets. What is involved is a relatively 
small club of political leaders that for 30 years has been in 
this business of climbing on or off the bus of government. 


But we must be aware of the strong tendency of any new 
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cabinet also to delay the creation of an integrated defense 
force, the more so since General Montgomery also does not 
believe that a united defense force would work. 

So much the more reason is there for American foreign 
policy to press as hard as possible for action and the speed- 
ing up of the creation of the defense system and all the other 
integration efforts. France must stop inflation by reforming 
her ineffective, wasteful, and unjust system of taxation, by 
bringing the budget into balance, and by tightening her 
monetary policies. Wage policies do not pass a fair share of 
increased productivity earnings to the workers, and need 
revision. 

The European defense system depends almost as heavily 
on Spain as it does on France. But here we face the worst 
sort of interference with our foreign policy from an emo- 
tional and ill-informed, but very articulate, portion of our 
public. It seems most unfortunate that the establishment 
of better relations with Spain should be complicated by the 
latest tendency of certain Protestant circles in this country 
to shoulder us with the additional burden of fighting the 
reformation all over again—but this time for purely secular 
reasons. Spain lost close to one million people in her civil 
war, but ridded herself of the threat of Communist control 
—a fact we should appreciate. Spain is a natural fortress in 
a strategic position. Economically the country needs and 
deserves aid—at least as much as does Yugoslavia, where we 
have (rightly enough) no ideological qualms about giving 
aid, and where we are meeting with fair success even in 
restoring private business and a market economy. 

But much broader problems are involved in the future of 
Europe, and we must weigh them carefully if we expect an 
answer to the question of whether Europe strengthens or 
weakens the United States. Europe’s economy, with all its 
enormous productive potential, has a social product which, 
despite strong recovery, is far too small to guarantee a steady, 
peaceful political development. Europe’s resources do not 
yield enough to give the little man hope for a better future 
for himself and his children. The reasons for this lie in the 
compartmentalization of Europe into a large number of 
small national markets surrounded by foreign-exchange con- 
trols, customs barriers, and a host of other impediments to 
trade and the migration of capital and know-how. This 
alone involves excessive costs of production and distribution, 
and consumption thereby becomes stalled. 

The Europeans indulge much more excessively than we 
do in all these sorts of nationalism. We can afford it, be- 
cause we have relatively free trade in the Union and its vast 
48-state market—but the Europeans cannot afford it. Yet 
these are only some of the fetters preventing the Continental 
nations from utilizing their full capacity. Industrial mo- 
nopolies and cartels, designed mostly to restrain competition 
and protect the status quo, and labor-union policies directed 
toward the same ends, both in turn strengthen protective 
tariffs. The fear of being forced to compete with farmers 
beyond the border motivates farm-pressure groups in all 
countries to safeguard tariff protection. In addition, farm- 
ers, some industrialists, and labor are supporting protection 
against competition by means of governmental economic 
planning. The result is a vastly overexpanded and therefore 
parasitic bureaucracy which burdens public budgets, organ- 
izes a paper warfare against producers and the trade, and 
stifles business. And there is a tax policy which grabs reve- 
nues where they can be most easily obtained, irrespective of 
the detriment this does to the creation of wealth. 

Now to some extent we indulge in all of this ourselves, 
but in Europe the impact is multiplied and postpones devel- 
opment on a broader scale. Europe has a growing popula- 
tion. Ten years from now there will be close to 30 million 


more West Europeans. To give them all a chance, and to 
eliminate the social friction on which radical movements 
thrive, the rate of increase in productivity must be far greater 
than it has been during the last 30 years. Such an expansion 
of the European economy depends upon obtaining convertible 
currencies, abandoning inflation, abolishing foreign-exchange 
controls, creating a European market, removing trade bar- 
riers, dismissing more parasitic planning bureaucracies, and 
overhauling tax policies. You cannot beat the Soviets by 
adopting 50-percent Soviet-style policies and calling them 
“austerity.” “Austerity” means that you prevent workers 
from consuming the goods they want in spite of the extra 
work they do, and is the antithesis of an economy that re- 
spects freedom and the citizens’ basic rights. Some people 
seem to regard austerity policies as the exercise of Christian 
virtue; to me they seem to be a perversion of Christian vir- 
tue. We can outproduce the Soviets; we cannot outcontrol 
them. 

Greater productivity of labor on the farm, in the coal 
mines, in the factories, and in the distribution of goods con- 
stitute the only road to greater social justice. We have di- 
minished poverty here at home to such an amazing extent 
because we have increased efficiency in the use of our man- 
power. The process of applying technological progress, sci- 
ence, and invention requires greater skill in management, 
better machinery, and more mechanical power—in other 
words, more productive capital investment. Nowhere in the 
world are there better opportunities for the application of 
investment capital than in Europe, large parts of which are 
still underdeveloped. If it were not for the military inse- 
curity, and if the great break with the economics of fear 
and stagnation had been achieved, American private capital, 
which is already being invested in Japan, would almost in- 
evitably flow into Europe in much larger volume. 

In most of the countries of Europe the social pyramid is 
still very flat, with a small and steep pinnacle in the center. 
If you try to tear down this elevated center—as Commu- 
nist doctrine suggests—not only will you achieve nothing 
for the betterment of the lot of the poor, but you will also 
destroy the chief element of society on which present pro- 
ductive processes depend. Social justice can be attained only 
by building the pyramid up from the bottom. The real in- 
come of farmers, workers, and the middle class must be in- 
creased by greater productivity. This, however, is largely 
the responsibility of business leaders and entrepreneurs 
who, in turn, must be given the opportunity to expand the 
economy. 

It is impressive to see the extent to which business leaders 
in France and other countries are regaining their poise and 
self-assurance. Yet at the same time I have the feeling that 
they are still much too slow about shedding the intellectual 
adaptations to the fear of depression and to the fear of too 
much change. Here at home we are much further along in 
our recuperation from those deterministic philosophies that 
preach the impossibility of the further expansive develop- 
ment of our economy. If capitalism should deteriorate, it 
will do so only because business leaders abandon their own 
good cause, grow timid, compromise with basic principles 
and forget that only by courageous leadership and greater 
service to society do they have a right to their position. 
Capitalism will not deteriorate just because the Commu- 
nists attack it and try to undermine it. To assist the Euro- 
peans in unleashing themselves from the economic policies 
that tend to suffocate the creative work of the free and so- 
cially responsible entrepreneur is one of the great missions 
we ought to carry out. The outstanding work done in the 
United States by the Committee for Economic Development 
still has no counterpart in Europe. The application of the 
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lessons and experience of the CED to Europe may be far 
more important than the transfer of American aid dollars. 

Fortunately, a great deal in that direction is being done, 
and is earning the good will of the best Europeans in many 
countries. The field for such intellectual co-operation is 
very fertile in France and Italy, and it has by far the great- 
est chance for success if carried on by private citizens and 
organizations and does not rely primarily on government ac- 
tion or on official international agencies. 

The necessities of European rearmament dictate that all 
European countries rapidly increase their industrial output ; 
otherwise the job of rearming cannot be done without lower- 
ing the real income of the people. But they need better in- 
comes. The prospects for absorbing the unemployed in 
Italy, Germany, and Belgium within the next two years are 
very good. Hence the time and the situation are ideal for 
accomplishing the vitally needed changes in economic policies. 

In the many public discussions I had on this trip, I found 
that the whole question of how the countries could rid them- 
selves of the fetters they have imposed is stirring mightily 
in the minds of all leaders of public opinion. This was no- 
where more apparent than in Switzerland, the most indus- 
trialized country on the Continent, and yet the country 
with the strictest agricultural protectionism and farm-subsidy 
system, dating back to the 1890’s. But now Switzerland finds 
herself in such a boom of industrial orders from all parts of 
the world that her agricultural subsidies are undergoing 
very thorough investigation. If Switzerland wants to avail 
herself of all the opportunities for growth and development, 
she will simply have to adjust her foreign and domestic poli- 
cies to them. This reminds me of some learned and sophisti- 
cated articles published a few years ago in this country the 
theme of which was that Switzerland could never achieve 
her past great performance because there were no more 
opportunities for industrial expansion, tourist trade, insur- 
ance business, and international banking. Events have demon- 
strated that this evaluation was just so much bunk, along 
with all the stagnation theories about our own economy. 

The Schuman Plan will begin to function on June 1, 
1952. The crucial question now is who will be the men to 
compose the High Authority—the body which will admin- 
ister the European coal and steel union of the six member 
countries. If they are men who really work for the benefit 
of the consumer, they will pave the way for economic ex- 
pansion. If, on the other hand, they should attempt to re- 
store the old European steel cartel, they will prevent the 
sound growth of the Continental economy. Consequently 
the next few months are critical ones in the course of Euro- 
pean history, and we have an enormous obligation to our- 
selves and to Europe to defeat the restoration of the old 
forces that protect a status quo and their own feathered 
nests, 

There is discussion in Europe about an agricultural union, 
too. The French Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Pflimlin, 
and the Dutch Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Mansholt, have 
each proposed a plan for the creation of a European mar- 
ket for agricultural products. At present these plans have 
no chance of being accepted by even a few nations, but it is 
not impossible that a feasible plan will be developed which 
will not represent merely a number of international com- 
modity cartels, and instead will establish a unified agricul- 
tural market area. 

In the domain of diplomatic action European integration 
has suffered a considerable number of setbacks and delays. 
There are already certain tendencies to reverse the liberali- 
zation of trade. Our own leverage is not as great as it was 
before we spent the billions of dollars, but it is still very 
strong. Our troops in Europe and our aid in financing re- 


armament give our voice considerable effectiveness. But hay- 
ing done a good job in aiding the reconstruction of Europe, 
we must now finish that task by assisting in winning the 
battle for the unification of the market, the unification of 
an effective defense system, and in establishing a freer and 
expanding economy. This requires, much more than it does 
money, resourceful diplomacy and the determination to con- 
tinue on our course of foreign policy toward Europe. 

While the fear of an imminent Soviet attack on Western 
Europe has abated, at present there are fears throughout 
Europe that we are going to precipitate war with Soviet 
Russia. These fears are not inspired by Soviet propaganda, 
but are based simply on the assumption that our people will 
not stand for the high cost of armament forever, and that 
eventually a large armed force will be put to use. Unfor- 
tunately a part of our domestic debate on the issue of re- 
armament and foreign policy employs precisely those argu- 
ments and arouses those fears. We would do well to con- 
vince all our friends that fears of this nature are absolutely 
groundless. 

Will Europe, in the years to come, be the unassailable 
stronghold of the West for which it is now destined? This 
depends on the political wisdom and statesmanship in the 
Congress and in the White House. We have huge assets of 
good will and friendship in Europe and must cultivate them. 
Europe needs our moral support and advice more than it 
needs our money. We still must undo some of the tragic 
errors we made at the end of the war. 

We must see to it that the unique historical opportunity 
for genuine Franco-German co-operation and for West- 
European integration comes to fruition, and that the Iron Cur- 
tain is pushed back, or—better still—is dissolved. We should 
do our best to integrate Spain into European co-operative 
efforts, and open the road for Italian emigration to the 
underdeveloped areas of the Western world. At the same 
time we must work to regain for Western Europe what was 
lost by our defective diplomacy. 

There will not be stable peace in Europe so long as Ger- 
many is divided. To argue that the loss of 17 million Ger- 
mans and their land benefits the West because it makes 
Germany that much weaker is very poor strategy. Europe 
needs a strong and healthy Germany which will co-operate 
in good faith, and so do we. The surest way of making 
Germany unco-operative is by continued oppression. Those 
who still preach oppression and advocate keeping Germany 
divided are serving Stalin. To prevent the Bonn Republic 
from trading with the Soviet Zone while every other nation 
not only has the right to trade with that area but makes 
use of it is a policy of most dubious value. To achieve the 
unification of Germany requires more patience, cool-headed- 
ness, and tenacity than the Kremlin possesses. We only 
fumble the ball when we insult the Soviets by calling them 
thugs and threaten them with atom bombs. As Western 
Europe gains strength and becomes militarily impregnable, 
the Soviets may eventually find it convenient to abandon the 
unprofitable nuisance belts of Eastern Germany, Austria, 
and even Czechoslovakia. They may find it a convenient 
form of retiring to lose in a plebiscite. 

The best diplomatic card we have is our championship 
of a unified Germany. The Soviets are breaking their com- 
mitments and violating all principles of international law in 
their occupation policies in Eastern Germany. The crudest 
form of colonial exploitation is being practiced there. These 
are facts which we should exploit, and exploit to the full. 
The notion that a unified Germany will fall into Soviet 
hands can be voiced only by people who have no idea what 
the real situation in the Soviet Zone is, The percentage of 
real Communists there is probably even smaller than it is in 
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Western Germany, and the small gang in the Soviet Zone 
knows that once unification is achieved the jig will be up 
and they will have to migrate into the Soviet paradise. 

The battle for the defense of all of Europe is being fought 
in Berlin. And here I think that the West could do still 
better. There are 280,000 unemployed people there in a 
population of 2.1 million. All of these West Berliners could 
be employed if the NATO countries were to hold inter- 
national conferences and expositions in Berlin, and were to 
place orders with Berlin industries. After all, it is the battle 
of the NATO countries. We spend huge amounts of money 


to carry the fight against Communism behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, but it would be far more powerful propaganda for 
the free world if, in West Berlin, which is ringed on all 
sides by the Iron Curtain, there were no unemployment and 
the people there could buy all the fine goods they see in the 
store windows. 

Europe will be our strength in direct proportion to the 
interest we take in its development, and to the extent that 
we are willing to be Europe’s strength. Where else do we 
have so resourceful and potentially so strong a partner in 
foreign affairs in this troubled world ? 


The Natural Law In Hindu Philosophy 
and Tradition 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE LAW—GOD-GIVEN LAW 
By PROFESSOR M. S$. SUNDARAM, First Secretary, Education Department, Embassy of India, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at the Fifth Anniversary Convocation of the Natural Law Institute, College of Law, University of Notre Dame, 
South Bend, Indiana, December 14 and 15, 1951 


Published by permission of the Natural Law Institute. The English text of the speech, Sanskrit passages omitted. 


invitation of Dean Clarence Manion to participate in 
this learned men’s symposium on Natural Law, and it 
is with equal diffidence that I stand before you today. I 
am not a scholar in any of the aspects of Law, and I do 
not claim to know more than the bare outlines of either 
Common Law, Canon Law, Constitutional Law or Inter- 
national Law. Further, I am an indifferent student of phi- 
losophy and religion; but having been born in the Hindu 
fold and brought up in the traditions of its religion and 
philosophy, I should be forgiven for venturing to display 
something of that religion and philosophy that I have man- 
aged to assimilate or understand. May I be forgiven by 
this learned assembly if I indulge in some personal history? 
My father, who was a profound scholar of the Hindu 
scriptures, made not a totally vain attempt throughout my 
teen-age to instil into me the greatness and glory of the 
Hindu tradition and philosophy, having been himself an 
austere follower of the scriptures. He and millions like 
him, did not know anything about the modern concepts of 
law or how laws of man were administered by fellow-man. 
His contemporaries, and several of his ancestors before him 
never had any occasion to go inside a court of Law. They 
could hardly differentiate between law as symbolized by the 
policeman on the street crossings and law administered by 
the highest tribunals of the supreme court. But their ignor- 
ance of man-made law did not in the least detract from 
their fundamental knowledge of the highest law—the law 
of God or the Eternal Law or Natural Law—call it by 
whatever name. They accepted unquestionably the authority 
of THE LAW—GOD-GIVEN LAW—because they were 
convinced that no power on earth can supersede the divine 
law. Dr. Thomas Arnold, the famous Headmaster of 
Rugby, is supposed to have said to his valedictory group 
of students, “If on leaving school, each one of you con- 
sciously strives to practice the Ten Commandments for the 
test of your lives, it does not matter if you become ignorant 
of the principle of Archimedes or the Theorum of Pytha- 
goras.” There are millions of Hindus today, and there 
have been many more millions before them whose only 
knowledge of law concerned Natural Law. 
To the Hindu, the Universe is based on Law. The 
planetary system and the solar system, light and darkness, 
the stars in their firmament obey the Eternal Law. The 


I: was with considerable diffidence that I accepted the 


God of the Universe is represented as a divine dancer per- 
sonified as Shiva who dances to his own created Music of 
the Spheres in perfect rhythm. The divine dancer is en- 
gaged in a non-stop performance, and should he stop, even 
for an infinitesimal moment, chaos and annihilation will 
follow. This God of the Universe may be seen in millions 
of forms—he is Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the Protector 
and Shiva the Destroyer. Origin, Existence, Extinction fol- 
low according to His will. The Supreme Being does not 
have to administer the law, because, HE is the Law. He 
keeps eternal vigilance and is eternally at work. A great 
Indian poet of our own times addressed the worshipper 
seeking the God in temple or tabernacle, church or mosque 
as follows :— 

“Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads! 
Whom dost thou worship in this lonely dark corner of 
a temple with doors all shut? Open thine eyes and see 
thy God is not before thee! 

“He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground 
and where the pathmaker is breaki::z stones. He is with 
them in sun and in shower, and his garment is covered 
with dust. Put off thy holy mantle and even like him 
come down on the dusty soil! 

“Deliverance? Where is this deliverance to be found? 
Our master himself has joyfully taken upon him the 
bonds of creation; he is bound with us all for ever. 

“Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy 
flowers and incense! What harm is there if thy clothes 
become tattered and stained? Meet him and stand by him 
in toil and in sweat of thy brow.” 


There is one fundamental difference between Natural 
Law and all other forms of law. Common Law, Canon 
Law, Constitutional Law, International Law are all sub- 
ject to periodical amendments and alterations. Natural 
Law is eternal and unalterable. A second basic difference 
is all other laws of the second group are created, evolved, 
modified and altered by man; Natural Law is only discov- 
ered by man. A third, and most vital difference is that 
obedience to natural law is not enforced by any external 
agency, while conformity to every other form of law can 
be brought about by coercion. Great souls whom we call 
martyrs have refused to be coerced by man-made laws, 
St. Thomas More and St. Joan spurned coercion and at- 
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tained beatitude, and in my own country, Gandhi systemati- 
cally defied the man-made laws of his alien rulers and kept 
the serenity of his soul undisturbed. On the contrary, one 
will search in vain through pages of human history for an 
example of a man who achieved victory by defying Natural 
Law. Lastly, any form of law that runs contrary to Natural 
Law may seemingly succeed for a time but it is doomed 
to fail ultimately. Natural Law has no final written code, 
no jurisprudence, no jury, no courts, no judges, no precise 
penalties for offenders, no outward rewards for those who 
conform to it. Natural Law is promulgated not by legis- 
lation, but by teaching. The teachers are those we call 
seers, sages, prophets, mystics, philosophers, law-givers, 
saints and sons of God. 

Hinduism abounds in such sons of God, many of whom 
are nameless, ageless, but whose sayings and preachings 
have been collected through centuries of human endeavor. 


Said Lucan :— 


“Mortal are the things of mortals 
We remain as they decay, 
If you doubt this proposition 
Put it just the other way.” 


These sons of God were mortals and they lived their day 
and quit the world. But their spoken words of wisdom 
have remained imperishable. We do not know the life 
history of the authors of the Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
Puranas or the gospel which is the quintessence of Hindu- 
ism—The Bhagavad Gita. The names of Vyasa, Valmiki, 
Vishwamitra, Narada, Yagyavalkya, Sanjaya and innumer- 
able others, are only names and the many stories associated 
with their lives cannot be verified for authenticity. 

Yet in a sense these saints and sages of old are primarily 
law-givers. They expounded Natural Law through pre- 
cepts, examples, parables, fables, epics, theories, logic, lyrics 
and other innumerable forms of expression. —Thus compo- 
sitions were handed down from generation to generation by 
the spoken word, committed to memory, and most of it, 
being in rhythmic poetry or alliterative prose, was surpris- 
ingly easy to memorize, and when the art of writing was 
perfected they were imprinted on palm leaves by dexterous 
hands that could wield an inscribing sharp-pointed tool. 
Thus has been handed down to us, the moderns, the wis- 
dom of old. 


The oldest epic of India is the Ramayana, attributed to 
the sage Valmiki. It contains an exposition of the highest 
ideals of Hindu culture and civilization. It is the story 
of the ideal man, the god-head that impersonated himself 
in mortal form to demonstrate to mankind the good life 
and perfect conduct. The epic begins with an enquiry by 
one saint of another saint. Narada asks Valmiki: “Who is 
the happy warrior, who is he that every man in arms should 
wish to be?” 


“In this world today, who is the meritorious and heroic 
man, well-versed in his duties, true in speech and firm 
in his vows? Who is the man endowed with character, 
who is kind by nature, wise, capable and prepossessing ? 
Who is he that has mastery over himself and conquers the 
passions; who is he that is devoid of envy, whom when 
aroused in righteous anger, do even the Gods fear? This 
I do wish to hear, my eagerness is indeed great.” 

Valmiki answers thus :— 

“Many and rare are the virtues enumerated by you: O 
Sage, I shall speak with knowledge; hear of the man en- 
dowed with these. Descended of the line of Ikshvakus, he 
is known to men as Rama; self-controlled he is, greatly 
heroic, possessed of brilliance, firmness, restraint. Wise 
and just, skilled in speech, endowed with riches, the de- 


stroyer of foes, knower of right, true to his promise, de- 
voted to the welfare of his subjects. Famous, rich in knowl. 
edge, purity, attractiveness, and intent on the protection 
of the suppliant, the protector of all life. The upholder 
of righteousness, the resort of good men at all times as the 
ocean is of the rivers, noble, impartial and always the one 
comely person. He is besides endowed with all meritorious 
qualities, in depth like the ocean and in firmness like the 
Himalayas. Like Vishnu in valour, pleasant of countenance 
like the moon, equal in bounty to the God of Wealth, and 
in truthfulness another Dharma.” 

This word “Dharma” is in a sense the keynote to the 
understanding of the Hindu ideal of life. It is a word that 
is incapable of precise translation into another language. 
Dharma has been called “duty” by some, by others as 
“righteousness,” by still others “the performance of virtues,” 
In this symposium “Dharma” may be called no better than 
Natural Law. All creation, animate and inanimate, has 
each its own individual ‘‘Dharma” to practice. It is the 
god-given law of one’s own being and no transgression 
from Dharma or Natural Law is permissible without seri- 
ous consequences to the transgressor. 

Another unique word in Hindu thought is the word 
“Karma.” The theory of Karma recognizes the rule of 
law not only in outward nature but also in the world of 
mind and morals. Every moment of existence we are not 
only “being” but “becoming.” The principle of Karma is 
not a mechanical one, but a spiritual necessity. It is the em- 
bodiment of the will and mind of God. God is called 
“Karmadhyasha” or the supervisor of our actions. The 
day of judgment is not in some remote future, but here 
and now. We carry with us every bit of our past. No 
man can escape from the consequences of his own thoughts, 
word and deed either here or hereafter. There is no doubt 
room for repentance and forgiveness, but forgiveness is not 
a mitigation of God’s justice, but only an expression of it. 
Dharma is right action, and Karma is all kinds of action. 
If you deviate from Dharma you take the consequences of 
your Karma. The theory of Karma has been misinterpreted 
by some as meaning a form of fatality from which there 
is no escape. Karma encourages the sinner that it is never 
too late to mend. It does not shut the gates of hope against 
despair, guilt and suffering. It produces in the onlooker 
a sense of great compassion towards the sufferings of others. 
Every man must carry his cross and millions of mortals 
who pass through sorrows are atoning for their Karma 
Suffering is the only way in which one can expiate for one’s 
misdeeds. 


Goethe said :-— 


“He who never ate his bread in sorrow 

Who never waked his midnight hours 

Weeping and waiting for the morrow 

He knows ye not, o ye Heavenly powers.” 

Dharma is right action. It is formed from the root dhr 
“to hold” which means that which holds a thing and main- 
tains its being. Every form of life has its Dharma, which 
is the law of its being. It is conformity with the truth of things. 
The living philosopher of India, Professor Radhakrishnan, has 
expounded the principle of Dharma in day to day life and 
its relation to human actions:—‘Desires constitute the 
springs of human action. The life of man centers in cer- 
tain basic cravings, each distinct from the other in its ob 
ject, and each stimulating men to a particular mode of 
activity in order to satisfy it. If the several desires wert 
independent of one another and never crossed or modified 
one another, then their different expressions would be sepx 
rate and uncoordinated. Family life will have little to do 
with economic pursuits. Industrial relations will be ethically 
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colorless. Religious activities may be indifferent to the 
secular sides of life. But man is a whole, and so, all his 
activities have an overreaching unity. Each individual has 
in him the sex and the parental instincts, love of power 
and wealth, desire for the common good and a hunger for 
communion with the Unseen. These different activities 
reach upon and modify one another. They function in inter- 
dependence in man’s life. If life is one, then there is one 
master science of life which recognises the four supreme 
ends of Dharma or righteousness, Artha or wealth, Kama 
or artistic and cultural life, and Moksha or spiritual free- 
dom. The Hindu code of practice links up the realm of 
desires with the perspective of the eternal. It binds together 
the kingdoms of earth and Heaven.” 


To the Hindu, life has a divine purpose and the supreme 
goal is “Moksha” or se'f-realisation or self-emancipation. 
The meanest of us has at least once questioned ourselves 
why are we and whither are we going. The poet summed 
up the life of man :— 


“What is the course of the life 
Of mortal men on earth? 
Most men eddy about 
Here and there—eat and drink 
Chatter and love and hate, 
Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust, 
Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing: and then they die— 
Perish ;—and no one asks 
who or what they have been, 
More than he asks what waves, 
In the moonlit solitudes mild 
Of the midmost Ocean, have swelled 
Foamed for a moment and gone.” 


But life is meaningless if it is to begin and end as waves 
on the ocean in interminable repetition. The highest wis- 
dom according to Plato is knowing one’s self. Self-realiza- 
tion is the ultimate goal of life according to the Hindu. 
In the highest stages of spiritual evolution not attained 
by any but the sages and the rishis of old, man has been 
able to say “God is within me” or “I am God.” The uni- 
versality of mystic experience is common to all religions. 
A western philosopher has said “The mystics of the world, 
whether Hindu, Christian or Muslim belong to the same 
brotherhood and have striking family likenesses.. When 
the love of God is reached, divergencies become impossible, 
for the soul has passed beyond the manifold and is im- 
mersed in the one Reality. St. Augustine and Sankara, 
St. Paul and Plotinus are difficult to distinguish in their 
mystic conception of the Divine. They are not only con- 
vinced in themselves but have experienced the inexhausti- 
bility of the nature of God and of the supremacy of Divine 
Law. Bochme says “Consider the birds in our forests, 
they praise God each in his own way in diverse tones and 
fashions. Think you God is vexed by this diversity and 
desires to silence discordant voices? All the forms of being 
are dear to the Infinite Being himself.” 


This basic truth underlies Hindu thoughe and thus Hin- 
duism developed a comprehensive charity instead of a 
fanatic faith and an inflexible dogma. It accepted all be- 
livers in God, brought them into one fold and justified 
them all. The immortality of the soul is applicable to the 
followers of all religions and the law of Nature pertaining 
to the soul of man is of universal acceptance. Natural Law, 
according to the Hindu, is identical in all faiths and is 
common to all mankind. 

In one of the principal Upanishads, known as the 


Brihadaranyaka, Yagyavalkya the sage tells his wife: “My 
beloved Maitreyi, I am resolved to renounce the world and 
begin the life of renunciation. I wish therefore to divide 
my property between you and my other wife Katyayani.” 
Maitreyi asks: “My lord, if this whole earth belonged to 
me with all its wealth, should I through its possession attain 
immortality?” To this the saint answers: “No, your life 
would be like that of the rich. None can possibly hope to 
attain immortality through wealth.” So Maitreyi says: 
“Then what need have I of wealth? Please my lord, tell 
me what you know about the way to Immortality.” Then 
follows a profound discourse on self-realization: 

“Dear to me have you always been, Maitreyi, and now 
you ask to learn of that truth which is nearest my heart. 
Come sit by me, I will explain it to you. Meditate on 
what I say. As when the drum is beaten its various par- 
ticular notes are not heard apart from the whole, but in 
the total sound all its notes are heard, as when the conch- 
shell is blown, its various particular notes are not heard 
apart from the whole, but in the total sound all its notes 
are heard—so through knowledge of self, Pure Intelligence, 
all things and beings are known. There is no existence 
apart from the Self. As smoke and sparks arise from a 
lighted fire, even so, Maitreyi, have been breathed forth 
from the Eternal all knowledge and all wisdom. The Vedas 
are the breath of the Eternal. As a lump of salt when 
thrown into water melts away and the lump cannot be taken 
out, but wherever we taste the water, it is salty, even so, 
O Maitreyi, the individual self, dissolved, is the eternal— 
pure consciousness, infinite and transcendent. Where there 
is consciousness of the self, individuality is no more.” 

Let me now turn your attention to that book of divine 
Revelation—The Bhagavad Gita—which I called the quin- 
tessence of Hinduism. The Gita is the foremost of Hindu 
scriptures read and recited by millions of Hindus. It has 
been translated into many languages by hundreds of scholars, 
both ancient and modern. The Gita, is a gospel addressed 
not to the theologian or hermit, but to the common man, 
to the ordinary citizen living in society and who is seeking 
to know his duties in everyday life. 

It was in the Epic age, by which is meant the age of 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata, that the Bhagavad Gita 
came into existence. No researcher has succeeded in ascer- 
taining its authorship or its date. It might well have been 
as recent as the second century B.C. according to some, 
and as old as five thousand years according to others. In 
the Epic age the Hindu scheme of life was expressed by 
the formula “Dharmarthakamamoksha”—Dharma (duty), 
Artha (wealth), Kama (desire), Moksha (liberation). 
The first three constitute the path of Pravritti (active life) 
and have to be gained by man living in society. He has to 
discharge his duties as a member of his family and as a 
citizen; he has to acquire wealth, gratify his normal desires, 
practice virtue and seek salvation. The final stage is one 
for which the three earlier ones are a preparation. As the 
first three are known as “Pravritti,” the last one is its op- 
posite or Nivritti—or complete surrender—Moksha (liber- 
ation). Thus the Hindu conception of life does no violence 
either to the flesh or to the spirit. Manu the first Hindu 
writer of laws took into account both Pravritti and 
Nivritti, both active life and liberation from human bond- 
age, in prescribing his legal code. 

In accordance with the scheme of life thus expounded, 
domestic virtues were glorified and a philosophy of action 
was prescribed for every man. In the epics, ideal types of 
character representing all stages of ‘““Dharmarthakamamok- 
sha” were personified in grandeur and set as examples. The 
ideal father, the devoted husband, the loyal brother, the 
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disciplined student, the perfect wife, the dependable friend, 
the righteous citizen all find illustrations among the char- 
acters of the Epics. Thus the abstractions of the Upanishads 
are incarnated in types as well as individuals. In the Rama- 
yana the evolution of the individual is sketched in brief, 
pithy verses :— 

In one of the sagas called Raghuvamsa a king is described 
as having conquered all the world and all its wealth, and 
finally it dawned on him that wealth is meant not for acqui- 
sition but for distribution. The joy of renouncing one’s 
wealth is described as being a million times more exhilirat- 
ing than the pleasures of acquisition :— 

To return to The Bhagavad Gita—the Lord of the Uni- 
verse, the Isvara as described in it becomes a personal God 
who upholds the order of the Universe and responds at all 
times to his devotees. He assures us that in times of uni- 
versal decadence He appears as an Avatar or incarnation 
to protect righteousness and root out unrighteousness. 

The Bhagavad Gita is an episode in the didactic epic 
known as the Mahabharata. The Pandavas and the Kaura- 
vas—two rival groups of warriors are arrayed against each 
other on the battlefield of Kurukshetra. Arjuna, one of 
the five Pandava brothers, sees in front of him his kinsmen, 
friends and other citizens whom he has to kill, and he is 
overcome with grief at the very thought of his impending 
actions. He drops his bow and arrows and turns to his 
charioteer who is no less than the Lord Krishna himself 
and tells him “O Krishna draw up my chariot between the 
two armies: and I will look on these men with whom I 
must contend.” Then saw Arjuna standing there, fathers, 
grandfathers, teachers, uncles, brothers, sons, grandsons 
and comrades. He was overcome with great compassion 
and said these words in sadness: “When I see these men 
drawn up and eager for fight, O Krishna, my limbs give 
way, my mouth is parched, my body trembles, my hair 
stands on end; my bow slips from my hand and my skin 
burns all over. I am not able to stand, my mind is reeling. 
I see adverse omens and I do not expect any good in slay- 
ing my kinsmen. I desire no victory, O Krishna, nor do- 
minion, nor pleasures. Of what use is the kingdom to me, 
O Krishna, or enjoyment of pleasure or even life itself.” 

At this dramatic moment begins a dialogue between 
Krishna and Arjuna, between the charioteer and the war- 
rior, between Narayana (God) and Nara (Man). The 
theme of the dialogue is knowledge as applied to action. 
Arjuna is the hero of the Epic and the chosen instrument 
of divine justice. At the critical moment when he has to 
be the instrument of divine justice in wiping ‘out evil and 
unrighteousness, he falters and hesitates to obey the stern 
call of duty. The message of The Gita is an epitome of 
the Upanishads. “He from whom all beings proceed and 
by whom all this is pervaded—by worshipping Him through- 
out the performance of his own duty, does man attain 
perfection.” ‘The emphasis is on the performance of one’s 
duty as the only means to spiritual vision and inner happi- 
ness. The Gita compares spiritual joy to a hill-top of serene 
contemplation, but the pilgrim can reach the top only through 
an active life of service beginning at the base. Throughout 
the Gita there is frequent use of the word “Yoza” which 
has been variously interpreted and often misinterpreted. 
Yoga in simple words means “spiritual life.” Yoga is none 
other than fellowship with God through service, devotion 
and contemplation. In the 700 verses of The Gita the word 
Yoga is frequently used. The gospel is called “Yogasastra.” 
The God of The Gita is known as “Yogeshwara” and the 
perfect man it describes is called a “Yogin.” 

The Gita is addressed essentially to the layman, and man 
in quest of the Divine Law has followed rituals, performed 
sacrifices, adopted popular forms of worship, undertaken 


severe penances and sought asceticism. The divine law-giver 
takes each one by the hand and leads him gently towards 
understanding all these ways. Rituals may be performed 
but they should serve to purify the heart. Sacrifices should 
be of the spirit and not merely of phyiscal objects. Popular 
deities may be worshipped but the worshipper should know 
that they are only partial aids to the understanding of the 
transcendental Being. Spiritual concentration should not 
demand torture of the body. All these different approaches 
are only means to an end which is fellowship with God, 
“Yagya” or sacrifice cannot be obtained through mere sacri- 
fice of material objects. A life of self-control is a sacrifice; 
a life of disinterested scholarship is also a sacrifice; a life of 
action or contemplation may be turned into a sacrifice. The 
ideal yogin does not have to cease to be a man of the world, 
He becomes a man of God. To the man of action who con- 
ducts himself according to the spirit, there is no such thing 
as failure in life. “The yogin does not have to aspire towards 
reaching heaven; he creates his own heaven. The philosophy 
of detachment from pleasures and pains of life is only the 
negative side of the yogin’s outlook, the positive side is at- 
tachment to God. Equanimity before the pairs of opposites 
—pleasures and pain, heat and cold, success and failure, gain 
and loss, joy and sorrow, may make a stoic philosopher capa- 
ble of looking at life as being all vanity, but the yogin of 
the Gita attains something greater—illumination by Divine 
Grace. 

Again, The Gita is not a mere gospel of humanitarian 
work or social service. Service to mankind cannot take the 
place of God. The yogin must first be a servant of God be- 
fore he becomes a servant of his fellow-man. At the same 
time mere renunciation of the world will not make one a 
man of God. So the central theme of the Gita is that we 
should learn to live in the world without becoming worldly 
as a lotus leaf lives in water without becoming wet. 

Each of the eighteen chapters of the Gita is called “Yoga- 
sastra,” which means the Gospel of Spiritual Life. Accord- 
ing to this Gospel, real happiness is to be gained through 
consciousness of God through service, love and knowledge. 
A Modern interpreter has summed up the Natural Law of 
the Gita thus: “When a man eradicates his desires based on 
the delusive notion of a separate self and trains his heart to 
flow out in love and sympathy towards all beings, and looks 
upon the faithful discharge of his desires as the highest form 
of the worship of God, he treads the path of light which 
leads him to his true home. On the other hand, if he cher- 
ishes his desires and hugs the delusion that he is a separate 
individual with interests of his own, always in oppostion to 
those of others, and looks upon his duties as only means of 
self-assertion, and self-aggrandizement, he treads the path 
of darkness and wanders aimlessly in the world of change 
and mutability.” 

In India the problems of religion and philosophy have oc- 
cupied for centuries a vital place in national life. Religious 
teachers of all times have attempted to solve the riddle of 
existence. The greatness of India’s thinkers is that the re- 
ligious teachers struggled persistently, often successfully to 
discover fundamental truths which enlarge the mind and 
add beauty to life. 

At no time in the history of man is a rediscovery and re- 
statement of Natural Law more urgent than it is today. 
Schopenhauer in one of his bitter moments of disillusion 
wrote: “The wise men of all ages have always said the same 
things; and the fools of all ages have always done the same 
things—that is the opposite of what the wise men have said 
—and we shall perhaps leave this world just as stupid and 
as bad as we found it when we came here.” There is both 
despair and defeatism in such a pronouncement. Man can- 
not exist with spiritual gloom surrounding him. There is, 
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therefore, an imperative need for a re-emphasis of the Hindu 
deal of “Dharmarthakamamoksha” in a world torn by 
yranny, Class war, intolerance, regimentation, greed and 
sower-consciousness. In the ultimate reality, the individual 
ul is greater than all the groups, organizations, states and 
gmmunities of men. If the laws of men corrupt the soul of 
man besides dominating his body, man has the righteous duty 
to rebel against such laws and reassert the natural laws of 
his Maker. The story of man is filled with many illustrious 
examples of great souls who lived in accordance with the 
principles of Natural Law. The history of Hinduism is no 
exception to this. In our own times the lives of the great 
Hindu thinkers like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Swami Day- 
anand Saraswati, Swami Ram Thirtha, Swami Vivekananda, 
Mrs. Annie Besaut of The Theosophical Society, Sri Ara- 
bindo Gosh, Rabindranath Tagore and lastly, the greatest 
of them all, Mahatma Gandhi, are immortal examples of 
persons who preached and practiced Natural Law. 

It may not be inappropriate to say here that what is gen- 
erally called “Gandhism” in India was nothing more than 
adherence to Natural Law in every respect. Gandhi cam- 
paigned all his life not only against the injustices perpetrated 
by alien rule over his people, but he carried on a ceaseless 
war against all forms of man’s inhumanity to man. He at- 
tacked the institution of untouchability which had crept into 
Hinduism through centuries of false practices and he named 
the untouchable, “Harijan’”. Here is what he said: “I am 
delighted to adopt that word which is sanctified by such a 
great Saint, but it has for me a deeper meaning than you 
may imagine. The ‘untouchable’ to me is, compared to us 
really a ‘Harijan-—a man of God and we are ‘Durjan’, men 
of evil. For whilst the untouchable has toiled and worked 
and dirtied his hands so that we may live in comfort and 
cleanliness, we have delighted in suppressing him.” 

If today 40 million so-called untouchables of yesterday 
could walk with dignity with their heads erect and obtain 
equal rights and opportunities with their fellowmen in their 
country, it is entirely due to this one man’s untiring devotion 
to Natural Law—his adherence to the dignity of the soul 
of man. 

Gandhi propounded two simple principles of conduct for 
every man of God—Truth and Non-violence—‘‘Satya” and 
“Ahimsa”. He wrote in his weekly paper, Young India: 
“My national service is part of my training for freeing my 
sul from the bondage of flesh. I have no desire for the 
perishable Kingdom of earth. I am striving for the King- 
dom of Heaven, which is Moksha. To attain my end, it is 
not necessary for me to seek the shelter of the cave. I carry 


one about me if I would but know it. My patriotism is for 
me a stage in my journey to the eternal land of freedom and 
peace. Thus it will be seen that for me there are no politics 
devoid of religion. Politics bereft of religion are a death 
trap, because they kill the soul.” 

In another memorable passage on the theme of Ahimsa: 
“Non-violence is a perfect state. It is a goal towards which 
all mankind moves naturally though unconsciously. Man 
does not become divine when he personifies innocence in him- 
self. Only then does he become truly man. In our present 
state we are partly men and partly beasts, and in our igno- 
rance and even arrogance say that we truly fulfill the pur- 
pose of our species, when we deliver blow for blow and 
develop the measure of anger required for the purpose. We 
pretend to believe that retaliation is the law of our being, 
whereas in every scripture we find that retaliation is no- 
where obligatory but only permissible. It is restraint that 
is obligatory. Retaliation is indulgence requiring elaborate 
regulating. Restraint is the law of our being. For highest 
perfection is unattainable without highest restraint. Suffer- 
ing is thus the badge of the human tribe.” 

I have digressed somewhat on the life and teachings of 
Mahatma Gandhi with a view to illustrate that Hinduism 
has continued to be a dynamic force through the centuries, 
and has survived as one of the greatest schools of thought 
because of its highest moral laws and ethical codes. Gandhi 
would have been inconceivable except through Hinduism. 

To the millions of my countrymen today the three lines 
of the immemorial Upanishads serve yet as a living guide to 
all their actions and bring solace to all their thoughts. They 
are constantly repeated by the wise and the ignorant, the 
educated and the illiterate: 


“Lead me from falsehood unto Truth 
Lead me from Evil unto the Good 
Lead me from Death unto Immortality.” 


The poet of our times, Rabindranath Tagore, only para- 
phrases this simple thought in his prayerful song as follows: 


“Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my body pure, 
knowing that thy living touch is upon all my limbs. 

I shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my 
thoughts, knowing that thou art that truth which has 
kindled the light of reason in my mind. 

I shall ever try to drive all evils away from my heart 
and keep my love in flower, knowing that thou hast thy 
seat in the inmost shrine of my heart. 

And it shall be my endeavor to reveal thee in my ac- 
tions, knowing it is thy power gives me strength to act.” 


Our Problems and Yours 


MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING AND RESPONSIBILITY REQUIRED 
By JENS OTTO KRAG, Economic Counselor to the Danish Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


Former Secretary of Commerce in Denmark 


Delivered at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, March 3, 1952 


impressions it would be that the American people and 
A the people of Western Europe, particularly the Scan- 
dinavians, have much more in common than is often assumed. 
The distance between our two countries is great and that 
explains why most of our people have never visited one an- 
other but must base their opinions about each other on the 
wperficial impressions they get through the papers, the 
Movies and so on. It means that what Europeans know 
about the United States is based on what the Hollywood 
bctures tell them and on what they have read in papers 


[' I should try to say something in general about my 
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about gangsters in Chicago, skyscrapers in New York, capi- 
talists in Wall Street, and great military forces which in 
some places are referred to as the guardians of peace and 
liberty in the world and in some places as warmongers and 
oppressors, 

But almost everything over here is different from that. 
Small houses are much more characteristic of America than 
skyscrapers, family life much more than gangsters. The 
principles of the founding fathers, the spirit of cooperation 
and the individual feeling of responsibility for the society 
are much more genuinely true of America than Hollywood 
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pictures about life among the upper classes. That spirit of 
cooperation and feeling of common responsibility, which I 
think are fundamental for a democracy, are the principles 
in the great peoples’ movements such as the churches, the 
farmers’ associations, the workers’ unions and so on. 

The conclusion I draw is that Europe and the United 
States have much more in common than the average Euro- 
pean who has never been here realizes, And a lot of prin- 
ciples on wiiich you have based your democracy and your 
way of life can be an inspiration to the rest of the world. 

This does not mean that I do not think the United States 
of America has any faults at all. 

And it does not mean either that I cannot see there are 
differences between your country and ours. There is, of 
course, a marked difference between your political system 
and that of the Scandinavian countries. You have a presi- 
dent, we have a king. You have two parties while we in 
Denmark have six. But the difference is less marked than 
at first look. Your president has functions and tasks corre- 
sponding to those of a constitutional king and a parlia- 
mentary prime minister combined. And none of them can 
do anything important without the support of the majority 
of the Congress or the Rigsdag. There are differences but 
the leading principles of democracy are the same. It is 
the same way with the number of parties. If we look closer 
we still find important differences between your two party 
system and our system with the six parties. But the frames 
of our political set-ups are more different than the pictures 
themselves because for many years our numerous parties in 
Denmark have been combined in two main groups, one 
supporting what you would call a liberal policy, very close 
to the American New Deal policy, and the other group, a 
mcre conservative group, opposing that line of policy. And, 
the other way round, isn’t it more true to say that you have 
four political parties than just two? Don’t you have liberal 
and conservative democrats, and liberal and conservative 
republicans? In Denmark we have coalitions between inde- 
pendent parties. Over here the parties themselves are coali- 
tions. 

Or let me take another example from the political—eco- 
nomic life—the labor movement. On the surface there ap- 
pears to be a tremendous difference between American and 
Western European labor movements. In Europe the labor 
movement is socialistic. Over here it is not. But again, if 
we look closer into matters and less at the labels, we shall 
find that the differences are smaller than they seem to be. 
Last fall I was invited to attend the convention of one of 
the big American labor unions. My observations brought 
me to the conclusion that with a little adaptation almost all 
the speeches and resolutions made during the six days con- 
vention could be made at a Danish union convention. The 
problems were wages, prices, social legislation, working 
hours, weekly hours, the effects of rearmament on the loca- 
tion of industry and on the speed-up of production. Almost 
everywhere in Europe we have the same problems and the 
unions would by and large take the same stands. 

But generalizations never give the full truth. The only 
thing I have wanted to stress is that even though we should 
not deny the differences between our two parts of the free 
world we should not exaggerate them either. All the basic 
principles of our societies are of the same kind. 

Why is it so important to find out and emphasize what 
the United States and Western Europe have in common? 

Because the happenings in foreign policy during the last 
two to three years have linked us more and more together 
in a common destiny. Our alliance in foreign policy has 
step by step brought us into a situation where the links be- 
tween us are like the rope between mountain-climbers. 
Either they will all reach the top, or none of them will. 


The rope between them makes it impossible that one 9 
them be lost while the others reach the goal in safety. W, 
are linked together in an inseparable association which wil] 
continue until the threat that caused it is over. 

In some respects there is nothing new in this situation, 
Did we not have a common strength and a common destiny 
during the two world wars? 

Of course we did. But the difference is that this tim 
we have united in an alliance, not to fight and win a world 
war, but to prevent one. What was not done in the year, 
when Hitler was building up his war machine against the 
free world is being undertaken this time. The forces of the 
free world are pulling together to prevent the disaster. 

This cannot be done without sacrifices from all of us 
We have to make material sacrifices. But we also have to 
make other sacrifices: sacrifices of principles on which 
through generations we have founded our national life. It 
may sound like a paradox that in order to defend our prin. 
ciples of democracy and freedom we have had to sacrifice 
other principles that were very dear to us. In this respect 
the United States and the two Scandinavian countries in- 
side the Atlantic Pact, Norway and Denmark, are very 
much in the same situation, 

To the U.S. the new thing is that you in peacetime have 
given up your traditional policy of isolationism, have not 
only joined but also more or less taken over the leadership 
of an alliance and, in peacetime, are sending American 
forces abroad. More than that. I know that the overwhelm. 
ing majority of the American people is convinced that this 
is not only the right policy but also the only possible policy 
which can give us the hope to stop communistic aggression 
and subversion and prevent a new disastrous world war. 
It is, of course, an act of wisdom to put old principles of 
foreign policy aside during a period when they are not 
sufficient to secure peace and to safeguard the freedom and 
independence of the country in the future. But it gives a 
headache to do it, and this headache is I think reflected in 
political debate in this country. It is my impression that 
almost none of the leading political figures are isolationist 
in the old sense, that very few doubt the necessity of the 
Atlantic Pact policy, that some feel the change more than 
others. Perhaps it might be put in this way, that most 
people support the present foreign policy, but, while some 
look at it as an inevitable evil, others look at it as a promise 
of a future where international cooperation between the 
Western powers might be even tighter and more intimate 
and in that way introduce a period of lasting peace and in- 
creasing wealth under a more and more highly developed 
international democracy. Am I wrong in saying that it is 
the tension between these two different viewpoints which 
gives the political headache? 

In Denmark we have headaches of almost the same kind. 
If the U.S.A. up till recently has had an isolationistic in- 
clination, so Denmark since the middle of the last century 
has been super-isolationist. During the 19th century we 
fought two unhappy wars against the Germans over the 
North Slesvig question. I am not going to explain all the 
bearings of that question. Only a few old men after a long 
life’s intense study understand all of it. But the result of 
it was that Denmark, having suffered a deep and disillusion- 
ing defeat in the second German war in 1864, took the 
decision never again to take sides in the strikes between 
great powers. We wanted to keep complete neutrality, not 
to challenge anybody, not to ally ourselves with anybody. 
Just to live in peace as a small nation. During the Napole- 
onic war we had been allied with France—and lost out. In 
1864 we were attacked by Germany and had to fight alone 
against overwhelming might. Nobody helped us. I think 
it is easy to understand that the Danish government at that 
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time, under impression of the experiences Denmark had had 
since the beginning of the 19th century, made the decision 
to try to stay out of wars and conflicts. 

In that situation it was a wise one, but at the same time 
an egoistic policy, yes. But up to the first world war there 
was no alternative. There did not exist any United Nations 
or Atlantic Pact. And so Denmark faced the first world 
war with neutrality. And came through those years with 
neutrality. The new policy seemed to have proved its worth. 
When the second world war broke out, the situation was 
almost the same. No Atlantic Pact was formed to stop 
Hitler’s ambitious planning for achieving world power. The 
League of Nations was there, but only as a shadow. It had 
no power. It had just finished a beautiful building for 
meetings, and that was all. There were not even any meet- 
ings. During the critical days in 1938 and 1939, when 
peace still might have had a small chance, the meeting halls 
in the League of Nations’ building were empty. In this 
situation Denmark again chose neutrality. But this time 
with a very poor and unhappy result. You know how in 
April, 1940, we were attacked by the Germans and in five 
long gloomy years suffered occupation. The whole nation 
for five years was transformed to one huge prisoner-of-war 
camp. 

Against this new background of experience we have 
changed our policy in a just as sweeping and radical way as 
you have changed yours. For the first time in almost 150 
years, Denmark, this small country of 4.3 million people, is 
again in an alliance with one group of great powers, is 
again using an increasing part of her resources for defense, 
has given up neutrality and will in case of war be in the 
midst of fighting. Consider Denmark’s geographical position 
and you can imagine what our risk is. 

I think by and large the situation in Denmark is almost 
the same as here. The majority of the Danish people be- 
lieve in the Atlantic Pact. 

But as some of your people do, the Danes sometimes look 
at the situation and realize how our international policy 
has changed completely in a couple of years, how principles 
which some thought were sacred and eternal have been given 
up and new lines of thinking developed. And then the Danes 
get their headache just as Americans have theirs. We have 
not only a joint foreign policy and a common defense, we 
also have a common headache. 

Headaches sometimes make people a bit irritated and 
may from time to time generate some mutual criticism. 
Everybody who believes in democracy also believes in criti- 
cism. Criticism is natural as well as healthy. But of course 
we have to watch that the criticism does not develop in a 
purely negative way. And that it does not create misunder- 
standings. The best way to prevent that, I think, is to speak 
frankly and openly of the matters and try to explain our 
viewpoints to each other as clearly as possible. 

In the following I shall try to point out two problems 
which, so far as my impressions go, have been in the center 
of a transatlantic debate between the Americans and the 
European members of the Atlantic Pact. j 

The first of the problems I would like to mention is 
related to the oldest trouble maker in the world. In this 
connection I am not thinking of women but of money. It 
is the problem of how to finance the Western rearmament. 

During the last couple of years it has become painfully 
clear to the individual taxpayer that membership in the 
Atlantic Alliance is not a free and costless insurance against 
war and aggression. It costs money. The necessary rearma- 
ment is expensive, and the question of how to share the 
burdens on a fair and equal basis between the participating 
countries comes as a very difficult problem. 


I know that the way in which the average American tax- 
payer looks at the distribution of burdens among the Atlantic 
powers is that he has carried the heaviest load and paid for 
most of what has been achieved. And I also know that a 
glance at your national budget will show that the part to 
be spent for security purposes, around 18% of the total 
national product, is greater than the part of the national 
product by any other country. The logical conclusion is 
that the European countries should use more of their eco- 
nomic resources for defense. This I believe to be the aver- 
age American point of view. 

But from the European side of the Atlantic ocean these 
things look a bit different. Over there, they do not pay 
attention only to what the American citizens are paying in 
taxes. They also ask what the American people are sacri- 
ficing in real goods. Of course this is much more difficult 
to measure. But if we rely on statistics, and next to our 
general everyday impressions we have nothing better to refer 
to, we can take the latest economic reports from the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. In there we will find 
a table showing that the disposable personal income per 
capita in the U.S. (this means the money which a person 
has to spend after paying his taxes) adjusted for price 
changes is: 


1949 $1,363 
1950 1,444 
1951 1,443 


This means that the American economy has been so power- 
ful and has expanded so much that almost all the costs of 
rearmament up to now have been paid through higher pro- 
duction and that the very high standard of living in the 
United States has been kept on an almost unchanged level. 

The facts about the economic development in Europe are 
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not as encouraging as the facts about American economic 
progress. 

This does not mean that European economy is hopeless or 
that there has not been any progress in Europe after the 
war. On the contrary, there has been a very significant 
progress in European production but because of several fac- 
tors it has not been possible to increase the standards of 
living in Europe. 

Let me try to explain that. 

From 1947 when the Marshall Aid started to the year 
ending June 30, 1951, Western Europe’s total production 
rose by an estimated 28 per cent. This rise brought produc- 
tion to a level 19 per cent above 1938. In fact this seems 
to be a very good result. And I think it tells us something 
about how helpful the generous American help has been for 
the war-stricken Europe and also about how well the Euro- 
peans have understood to use the help and increase produc- 
tion. But the sad fact is that, in spite of a total production 
19% higher than before the war, the standard of living, 
the per capita consumption, has not risen above the pre-war 
level. (During the same period—from January, 1938 to 
1951—tthe per capita consumption in the U.S. measured in 
stable prices, has risen more than 50 per cent). 

There are several reasons for the stagnation in European 
standards of living. One of them is that Europe through 
two world wars has lost her foreign investments and con- 
sequently the income the European countries used to have 
from that source. Another reason is that the international 
price development has been unfavorable to Europe. Europe 
is mainly an importer of 1aw materials and an exporter of 
finished goods. But the first have risen more in price than 
the latter. The result is that Europe in order only to keep 
her standard of living has to produce and export more goods. 
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These two unfavorable changes in Europe’s basic conditioy 
have eaten up a large part of the increase in production 
The rest has been used for necessary investments in cop. 
struction of new factories and dwellings and for modem 
industrial and agricultural equipment and machinery. Anj 
finally, the rise in population has required its part. Th 
net result is that in spite of the fact that Europe now pm 
duces more goods than any time before in her history, th 
standard of living is the same as before the war. And thi 
means that it is pretty low. Particularly on comparison with 
the American standard of living which as the said statistig 
show has been increasing almost all the time. 

It also means, and that is important, that an additiong 
expense for defense purposes of one dollar more or less wil] 
make a cut in standards’ of living of one dollar. And ths 
cut has to be taken out of an average income per capity 
which is much smaller than the American income per capita, 
In Great Britain it is only half of the American. In Frang 
one-third. And in Italy one-fifth. Of course Europe has tp 
cut in her standard of living, and we are, of course, aware 
that the U.S. citizen will have to feel the burdens heavier 3 
in the coming year. But, in spite of that, there is a feeling 
in Europe that if the European standards of living are cut 
too much there will be a very actual risk that Europe will 
come below the level consistent with political stability and 
immunity against internal subversion. Therefore, the friends 
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of America in Europe feel they are in their good right to " 
be concerned if they are pressed to too heavy sacrifices. They 
are afraid that they will lose more in internal stability than 
they, through faster rearmament, will be able to gain in | Ste 
external security. This is one of the points—the financial R 


problem—where I think more mutual understanding would 
be a great help for our cooperation. Of course, further in- 
creases in European production will help to solve the prob- 
lems, But it will take time. 

Another problem I would like to say a few candid words . 
about is a very difficult one. It is a question which is dis- 
cussed much more in Europe than here: The problem of 
the goal of our common foreign policy. 

I know it is impossible to say very much about that. It 
can’t be explained either in details or in general terms. And 
perhaps it would be wise and more diplomatic not to discuss 
it too much. In 

But I would like to mention what some Europeans feel ) 
is the problem. Plainly spoken, they are afraid of what may 
happen when Western military power around 1954 has 
gained its full planned strength and very probably has out- Tt 
balanced the military strength of the Eastern bloc. Some 
Europeans are worried that some kind of a policy may be 
followed which, without pretending to, results in a war. 

I do not see any other remedy against that fear than a } T} 
much cooperation and openness as possible between the 
Atlantic Pact Governments. 

To me there is no doubt that the Atlantic Pact is one of 
the greatest alliances, perhaps the greatest alliance in world } T] 
history. Not only great as to geographic extent and potential 
power but much more so, as to high goals, the goals of 
peace and democracy. Therefore, I believe it to be of world 
historical importance that we reach and keep the highest T 
possible degree of mutual understanding between the United 
States and Western Europe. Both parts of the free world 
are democracies. It is the peoples themselves who decide the 
policy to be carried out. The better our peoples like and 0 
understand each other, the more solid the alliance will be, 
the better it will work. : 

At last I must stress that everything I have said here 
completely on my own and not on behalf of the Danish i 
Government. 
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